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News BRIEFS 


AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MOVE BACK TO THE 
SOUTH 


WASHINGTON—A migration 
trend is reversing itself in America. 
Instead of African-Americans mov- 
ing from South to North, black pro- 
fessionals, blue collar workers and 
retirees are now settling in Southern 
urban as well as rural areas, 

Based on a study of Census 
Bureau data, between 1990 and 
1996 was the first instance where 
the South saw net gains of black 
from the Northeast, Midwest and 
West. “Certainly economics is 
important in migration, but the 
racial climate has also changed in 
the South,” said William Frey, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Michigan 
who participated in the study. 


LEGISLATURE TRIES NOT 
TO SPEND $312 MILLION 
ORDERED BY COURT 


TRENTON—The State Legisla- 
ture may be ready to amend the 
State’s 100-year-old guarantee to a 
“thorough and efficient” education, 

Some of the State’s lawmakers 
predict that there will be resistance 
to spend another $312 million on 
poor schools ordered by the 
Supreme Court, and there may be a 
constitutional amendment to cut the 
spending. In the opinion of State 
Senate President Donald 
DiFrancesco, “I don’t think giving 
the money to these school districts is 
appropriate when there are other 
programs we have that are effi- 
cient.” 


AUTO INSURANCE RATES 
HAVE STABILIZED IN THE 
STATE 


TRENTON—A study by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners found that New Jer- 
sey auto insurance profits are the 
best they have been in a decade. 

The report points to the fact that 
aging Baby Boomers are driving 
more cautiously, and the number and 
average cost of accidents is down. 
“The good news is that New Jersey 
has stabilized in a place that both 
insurers and consumers should be 
relatively happy,” said Brian Sulli- 
van, author of the industry newslet- 
ter, Auto Insurance Report. “Rates 
aren't going up in New Jersey and 
insurers aren’t losing money.” 


FIREBOMBED AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN WEEKLY VOWS 
TO CONTINUE 


JACKSON, MS—The offices of 
the Jackson Advocate, a 58-year- old 
African-American weekly, sustained 
$100,000 damage after a recent fire- 
bombing. 

The incident took place when 
two Molotoy cocktails were tossed 
at the door of the newspaper at 3 
a.m, Although there are no known 
suspéets in this incident, the publi- 
cation has been vandalized 21 times 
since 1967. Charles Tisdale assumed 
control of the newspaper in 1978. 
Although insurance will not cover 
the property damage, Tisdale said, 
“We ae going to fight, We have 
been through this before.” 


E ae ee 
TEEN FACES UP TO FIVE 
YEARS FOR KIDNAPPING 
TWO-DAY-OLD BOY 


PATERSON—A 16-year-old 
girl convicted of abducting a two- 
day-old boy from St. Joseph’s Med- 
ical Center last August could spend 
three to five years in a juvenile 
detention. 

The girl was found guilty aftera 
two week trial. The mother of the 
baby, Josephine Smith, testified that 
the girl befriended her in the hospi- 
tal. Smith asked the teen to buy her 
cigarettes and to watch her baby 
while she went to the bathroom to 
smoke. When Smith returned from 
the bathroom, the teen and her baby 
were gone 


WASHINGTON—Black leaders 
from around the country are joining 
the Black Community Crusade for 
Children (BCCC) to press for the 
defeat of S.10, The Violent and Repeat 
Juvenile Offender Act, which, repre- 
sents a grave danger to the future of 
children because it will allow children 
as young as 14 to be held in adult jails. 
The bill has already passed the House 
and is pending in the Senate. 

Because this legislation could 
come up for a floor vote in the Senate 
as early as February, the BCCC is urg- 
ing every parent, grandparent, student, 
community, and leader to oppose $.10 
and to speak out against it. 


“This bill must be stopped 
because, if it isn’t, it Will only acceler- 
ate the demonizing, criminalization, 
imprisonment, and disempowennent 
of youth's —especially Black and His- 
panic youth,” says BCCC National 
Director Barbara Kelley-Sease, 

If passed, S.10 will: 

e Put children, including very 
young children and those arrested for 
minor offenses. in adult jails with little 
or no protection from the adult popula- 
tion This puts them at risk because 
children incarcerated with adults are 
five tines more likely to be sexually 
assaulted and twice as likely to be 
beaten by prison staff than children in 


juvenile facilities. 

+ Allow records that now remain 
sealed to follow children into adult- 
hood, robbing them of job prospects, 
higher education, and citizenship 
opportunities, 

* Put young people in harm’s way 
by requiring schools to expel children 
who get caught with cigarettes, beer or 
drugs for up to one year with no 
requirement for alternative education 
or substance abuse counseling. 

* Offer no investment in preven- 
tion or take any steps to keep guns 
from getting into the hands of children, 
even though both strategies have 
proven effective in reducing juvenile 


James: Much progress 


and more mor 


By gr. mattox 


Sharpe James seized credit for every 
good thing that happened in Newark 
since he became mayor, and laid the 
groundwork for more progress and a 
reelection campaign that would pit his 
incumbency against detractors that 
include two City Council members. 

The mayor made an entrance to the 
City Council Chamber for his 12th 
Annual State of the City Address to the 
strains of McFadden and Whitehead’s 
“Ain't No Stopping Us Now,” and amid 
shouts from the overflow crowd of “four 
more years.” Beginning his address by 
comparing the quality of life in Newark 
when he became mayor in 1968, Sharpe 
James went on to describe the tremen- 
dous growth that has made the city a 
“New Newark” in the years since. 

“We could talk about the bad,” the 
Mayor sai describing the 
deplorable state of the city 17 years ago 
in his 45-minute speech. “But let’s talk 


public safety, ial progress in the 
form of higher bond ratings and cuts in 
administrative spending, the creation of 
25,000 jobs, a better quality of social and 
cultural life in the form of two movie the- 
aters and of course—NJPAC. 

The state of the Newark Housing 
Authority received a major mention in 
the State of the City address. Mayor 
James held up a 1989 housing report card 
with the grade of “E” He then held up 
today’s report card—an “A,” and pre- 
sented it to Housing Director Harold 
Lucas. “People are now fighting to get 
into public housing as opposed to fight- 
ing to get out,” James said. He also listed 
at least eight examples of new and reha- 
bilitated housing developments, and 
went on to point to homeownership that 
is at an all time high of 24 percent. 

After laying claim to the progress, 
Mayor James proposed a list of seven ini- 
tiatives in the 1998 budget that will cost 
the taxpayers $10 million. These initia- 
tives are: 

* A five percent reduction in proper 


ty taxes; 
* A 10 percent reduction in water 


rates; 
* 300 new police officers; 


The and furture- i 
+ 1,000 new units of housing; 

* Two summits: One on education to 
explore the needs of Newark’s children 
with heavy input from parents; and 

on Criminal Justice to eyd the 
“revolving door” that criminals take 
advantage of when arrested; 

* An additional police precinet in the 
West Ward. f 

West Ward Councilman | Ronald 
Rice, who recently announced his inten- 
tion to run for Mayor, was visibly absent 
from the address. He received a visible 
snub. On the strength of her work with 
the Quality of Life committee and as host 
of Newark’s First Night event, Sharpe 
James named Councilwoman at Large 
Gayle Chaneyfield-Jenkins as chair of a 
committee of citizens in the West Ward 
to study the idea of the new precinct, 
‘Tve heard the hue and cry from the | 
West Ward citizens to add a fifth 
precinct,” he said. 

Another mayoral candidate, Coun- 
cilwoman at Large Mildred Crump, was 
inscrutable as she sat in her seat in the 
City Council chamber; listening careful- 
ly, but noticeably impassive. 

Mary Hill, a homeowner in Newark, 


to come 


\ was impressed with the speech. “As a 
homeowner, I am certainly pleased to 

{hear of the five percent reduction in the 

| property taxes,” she said. “As a parent 

Í and grandparent, I like the idea of incor- 

Í porating the ideas of the residents and the 
citizens of the city of Newark in the edu- 

| cational policies and decisions pertaining 
to our children, because they are our chil- 
dren” 

Along with the impressive statistics 

Í on crime, and the success of NJPAC, 
William Payne, Assemblyman for the 
29th Legislative District thought “the 

-important thing that the Mayor men- 
tioned is that throughout the city you'll 
find housing going up—it seems like to 
sprout like mushrooms. That’s what's 
really impressive to me.” 

Payne continued. “With the mayor 
persistence, and in his role as the city's 
‘main cheerleader. he’s broken down 
resistance and made real progress. As a 
matter of fact, I think he will be Mayor in 
the next term.” 

‘Sharpe James has not yet announced 
a reelection bid, but when asked if there 
was a campaign strategy or slogan com- 
ing up, he simply smiled and said, “Let’s 


Greenspan: Not everyone 
participating in boom 


Commentary by John W. Templeton 


Have Alan Greenspan, Robert 
Rubin, Eugene Ludwig and Arthur Levitt 
gotten “good religion” about the need to 
open up American capital and lending 
markets to African Americans? 

Thanks to the lonely and prodigious 
efforts of Art Fletcher, the father of affir- 
mative action, Harry Alford, chairman of 
the National Black Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rep. Maxine Waters, chair of the 
Congressional Black Caucus and Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, the four top federal regula- 
tors of financial markets were hanging 
out in some unusual places recently. 

Greenspan was back on the block in 
South Central Los Angeles and all of 
them joined President Bill Clinton for a 
conference on targeting diversityon Wall 
Street in New York. 

As Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Greenspan is probably the most impor- 
tant governmental official on the planet. 
When he talked about “irrational exuber- 
ance,” capital markets plunged around 
the globe. Rubin is secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Ludwig is controller of the Curren- 
cy and Levitt is chairman of the Securi- 


In New York, Greenspan said the 
current disparities in wealth and access to 
capital are “economically inefficient.” A 
whole cottage industry has grown up 
around interpreting the meaning of 
Greenspan’s words, but this time he was 
fairly clear. The Fed chairman said that 
economic growth was smaller and gross 
domestic product depressed, even in 

{i} 


boom times, because the whole economy 
is not participating. 

The markets didn’t bounce one way 
or the other in response to these remarks, 
‘The one significant change, however, 
was that for the first time,the New York 
Stock Exchange and other markets closed 
‘on Monday, Jan. 19 in honor of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Day, Just 14 years ag0, 
Rev. Jackson was booed on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange during @ 
presidential campaign visit. 4 

But much of Greenspan's clout 
comes from inner city Los Angeles in the 
person of long-time Rep. Augustus 
Hawkins, co-author of the Hump! 
Hawkins Full Employment and Growth 
Act. That act requires the chairman of the 
Fed to make twice-yearly repons 
monetary policy and how it will furl 
full employment by controlling the 
ply of money. It is these reports that maf- 
ket analysts await breathlessly. 

Like the Community Reinvesiment 
Act, another law Greenspan and col 
leagues are to enforce, the 
Humphrey-Hawkins act has been used to 
Prime the pump by lowering interest rates 
only when White unemployment is high. 

During Greenspan's 12-year tem, 
he’s always choked off the recovery 
when Black unemployment began to 
drop. 


Two major suggestions that both 
Greenspan and Rubin have rejected are to 
track the race of owners of companies 
applying for business credit in the same 
way that mortgages are tracked today; 
and requiring or encouraging pension 
funds to invest in Black communities for 


such projects as supermarkets and facto- 
Ties. 


As for the experience with the Com- 
munity Reinvestment Act, mortgage 
lending has gone down in tandem with an 
increasing concentration in bank owner- 
ship, despite well-publicized covenants 
to make billions in loans to depressed 
communities. Ludwig's team in the con- 
wrolle’s office regularly gives outstand- 
ing ratings to 90 percent of the 1600 
national banks it regulates although actu- 
al lending to low-income areas has 
decreased. 

Although the conference stressed 
more diversity on Wall Street and in the 
banking community, having more diverse 
federal regulators vould be a useful start. 
All regulators now come directly from 
the industries they regulate, with no pre- 
vious experience in the needs of grass- 
roots communities. As Ludwig leaves as 
controller of currency, the Clin- 
ton administration will step outside the 
‘Wall Street orbit to select a replacement. 

‘The task for African Americans is to 
find a way to pool the capital we already 
have access to, either as wages or pen- 
sions, so that funding for economic 
development and jobs can be channeled 
into our communities. 

Black companies on the public mar- 
kets have found themselves ignored by 
the capital markets. African-American 
families have more than $36 billion in 
disposable wealth to invest, but that 
money is not yet organized. Once it is, 
there will be no problem getting the 
barons of Wall Street to pay attention. 


came. It also fails to address the dis- 


"says 


two decades ago are still need 
Kelley-S 


of minority 
children. 

This week, Black religious, law 
enforcement, community, and national 
leaders are participating in a National 
Lobby Day to defeat $.10. They will 
meet with their senators as well as 
members of the administration to urge 
them not to support this legislation. 

“In the 1970’s, the Children’s 
Defense Fund helped expose the dan- 
gers of children in adult jails by visit- 
ing more than 400 jails in every state. 
Last week the crusade black leaders 
back into a local jail so they can see 


The Black Community 
for Children, a national 
child-serving organizations 
cates, is coordinated nationa 
Children's Defense Furic 
BCCC's mission is to ensure that 
child is left behind and that every child 
has a Healthy Start, a Head Start, a 
Fair Start, a Safe Start and a Mo 
Start in life with the support of caring 
parents and nurturing communities 

For more information about mob 
lization efforts aimed: at defeating S. 
10, call 202-662-3664. 


by the 
The 


Facts you should know 
about African-Americans 


The following facts come from the Current Population Survey of the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, population estimates and projections, the Survey of Minority-owned 
‘Business Enterprises and the Characteristics of Business Owners Survey. 

Education 

* In 1996, 74 percent of the nation’s African Americans aged 25 and over had 
at least a high school diploma, while 14 percent had earned at least a bachelor’s 
degree, up from 51 percent and eight percent, respectively, in 1980. 

* About 75,000 African Americans aged 25 and over had doctorates, not statis- 
tically different from the number with professional degrees 

* About 4 in 10 African-American three- and four-year-olds were enrolled in 
nursery school in 1995, not different from the proportion for Whites. More than one 
quarter of African Americans aged 18 to 24 attended college. 

Income and Poverty 

+ In 1996, African-American households had a median income of $23,482, sta- 
tistically unchanged from 1995. Meanwhile, per capita income for African Ameri- 
cans, adjusted for inflation, increased 5.2 percent from 1995 to 1996, to $11,899. 

* In 1996, the poverty rate for African Americans was 28.4 percent, unchanged 
from 1995, 

Jobs 

* In 1996, 16 percent of African-American men and 22 percent of African- 
American women aged 16 and over worked in managerial and professional spe- 
cialty jobs including engineers, dentists, teachers, lawyers, and reporters) 

Population distribution 

*On November 1, 1997, there were an estimated 34 million African Americans 
in the United States, comprising 12.7 percent of the total population. Since July 1, 
1990, the African-American population has increased 1 1 percent while the non- 
Hispanic White population increased three percent. 

* The African-American population is young, with an estimated median age on 
{November t; 1999) of. 29.8 years-nearly eight years younger than the median for the 
non-Hispanic White population. 

* According to middle-series population projections, the African-American 
population is expected to grow more than twice as"fast as the White population 
between 1995 and 2050. After 2016, more African Americans than non-Hispanic 
Whites would be added to the U.S. population each year. 

* In 1996, 53 percent of African Americans lived in the South, comprising 19 
percent of that region’s population. Nationwide, 55 percent resided in the central 
cities of metro areas 

+ Five states had more than two million African-American residents on July 1, 
1996: New York, at 3.2 million; California, at 2 4 million; Texas, at 2.3 million; 
Florida, at 2.2 million, and Georgia, at 2.1 million. 

* In 1997, 6 percent of Blacks, or 2.0 million, were foreign-born. 

Families 

+ About one in eight African-American children under 18 lived in the home of 
their grandparents in 1995, compared with I in 25 White children. About one-third 
of African-American children lived with both parents. 

* In 1996, there were 8.1 million African-American families, 46 percent of 
them married-couple families. The majority of American-American families (57 
percent) had children, Families with children averaged two children apiece 

* Forty-one percent of African-American men and 37 percent of women aged 
15 and over were married in 1996. 

jusinesses 

* The number of African American-owned businesses in the United States 
increased 46 percent, from 424,165 to 620,912 between 1987 and 1992. Receipts 
for these firms increased by 63 percent during the five-year span, from $19.8 billion 
to $32.2 billion. The total number of all the nation’s firms increased 26 percent from 
13.7 million in 1987 to 17.3 million in 1992. Their receipts grew 67 percent, from 
$2 trillion to $3 trillion 

+ Forty-four percent of African American-owned employer businesses report- 
ed that more than half their customers in 1992 were minorities. In contrast, 33 per- 
cent of Hispanic-owned employer firms, 26 percent of Asian and Pacific Islander, 
American Indian, and Alaska Native-owned employer firms, and nine percent of 
employer firms owned by non-minority men reported a majority minority customer 
base. 


+ ‘The District of Columbia had the highest concentration of African Ameri 
owned firms in 1992, at 29 percent of all firms, followed by Maryland and Mi 
sippi with 11 percent and 10 percent, respectively. 

+ Receipts per firm averaged $52,000 for African American-owned firms in 
1992; receipts for all U.S. firms averaged $193,000. Fifty-six percent of African 
American firms had receipts of less than $10,000; more than 3,000 firms had sales 
of $1 million or more. 


Celebrate African- 
American History Month 
u 7 PRR 7 


M 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


NEWARK—Frances E.W. Harper 
Literary Society celebrates the 
contributions of Paul Robeson at 
6:30 p.m. in the James Brown 
African American Room at The 
Newark Public Library. For more 
info, call 973-733-7793. 


HARLEM—The Chase Manhattan 
Bank and the Apollo Theatre Foun- 
dation, Inc. salute Black History 
Month, offering discount tickets to 
Amateur Night performances. For 
more info, call 212-270-7171. 


NEWYORK—The History Channel 


features movies in time, “Roots” at i 

10 a.m. and 3 p.m. ‘Boyz ‘n The Hood’ is a tribute to African - 
American directors and airs on WWOR-TV, 

WAYNE—A special exhibit, February 20 at 8:00 pm 

“African-America Life in the Civil 

War Era - A Selection of Imi Thomas Waterman Wood,” will be on view at the 

Main Library of the Paterson Free Public Library in Celebration of Black History Month 


‘Admission is free. For more info, call 973-357-3016. 


NEWARK-Gallery Tours focusing on Black History in the Collections will highlight 
“Africa: Arts of Power’ and “The Work of African- Continued on page 6 
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PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


Community Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


NEWARK—Frances E. W. Harper 
Literary Society Literary Program: 
Celebrating Paul Robeson at 6:30 
p.m. in the James Brown African- 
American room in The Newark 
Museum. For more info, call 973-733- 
7735. 


WAYNE—African American artists 
and printmaking on exhibit at Ben 
Shahn Galleries through February 
27th from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. For more 
info call 973-720-2654. 


JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State 
College will offer a non-credit 
‘Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) 
Review" through March 7th from 9 
a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on the JCSC car 

pus. For more info, call 201-200-3089. 


NEW YORK—American Playhouse 
presents: The Meeting, a fictional 
account of a meeting between Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm 
X. The movie starts at 2 p.m. For more 
info, call 212-621-6800. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


WASHINGTON—The 61st Annual 
‘Walk to Washington” dinner and 
reception honoring NJ's 
Congressional Delegation at the 
Sheraton-Washington Hotel. For more 
info, call 609-424-7776. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


NEWARK—The renowned Canadian 
puppet theater troupe, Theatre Sans 
Fil, returns to the NJ Performing Arts 
Center to present “The Crown of 
Destiny”, a magical, theatrical adven- 
ture that explores Celtic myth and leg- 

For more info, call 973-297- 
5834. 


MORRISTOWN—Simon Gallery pre- 
sents Charles Perkalis: Small Works. 
The exhibit opens at 6 p.m. and con- 
tinues through March 7th. For more 
info, call 973-538-5456. 


JAMAICA QUEENS—A Mark Breland 
super all-star celebrity/boxers basket- 
ball showdown will be held at York 
College at 7:30 p.m. For more info, 
call 718-802-5506. 


SUMMIT—Nu's premiere singles 
organization will meet 9 p.m. at The 
Grand Summit. For more info, call 
732-462-2406. For directions, call 
908-273-3000. 


courses to prepare them for taking 
the Test of General Knowledge to 
obtain state certification. For more 
info, call 201-714-2107. 


NORTH BRANCH—Raritan Valley 
Community College is seeking ethnic 
food and crafts vendors for its 18th 
International Festival scheduled for 
May 3rd. Interested vendors must reg- 
ister by Friday, March 13th. For more 
info, call 908-526-1200, ext. 8235. 


MORRISTOWN—The Delbarton 
Mother's Guild will host a Summer 
Activities Expo from 11 a.m. to 3:00 

in the School gymnasium. 
Snowdate, Feb. 8th from1 p.m. to 5 
p.m. For more info, call 973-882-3788. 


NEWARK—Director of the Newark 
School of the Garden State Ballet will 
hold Spring Scholarship tryouts for 
boys and girls ages 7 to 12 years. For 
more info, call 973-623-1033. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


JERSEY CITY—Concert guitarist 
Ana Maria Rosado and countertenor 
David Rawe will perform in a Jersey 
City State College Town and Gown 
Concert at 3 p.m., in Ingalls Recital 
Hall of Rossey Hall on the College 
campus. For more info, call 201-200- 
3426 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


NEWARK—‘Introduction to Mircrosoft 
Word for Windows 95” will be offered 
at Essex County College. For more 
info, call 973-877-3114. 


BLOOMFIELD—introduction to 
Microsoft Word 97 will be presented 
in „6 sessions, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. at 
Urban League of, Essex. County 
Computer Training Center. For more 
info, call 973-624-9535. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


NEW YORK—The Whitney Museum 
presents the first full-scale overview 
of the work of California-based video 
artist, Bill Viola through May 10th. For 
more info, call 212-570-7722. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


WESTFIELD—Union County youth 
from grades 5 through 7 are invited to 
join the Rutgers Cooperative 
Extension of Union County 4-H Horse 
Club. The first meeting will be held 


3 7 


PLAINFIELD—A tutor training math 
workshop will be held at Plainfield 
Public Library. For more info, call 908- 
755-7998. 


JERSEY CITY—Hudson County 
Community College offers NJ ele- 
mentary schoolteachers a series of 


from 7 to 8:30 p.m. For more info, call 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


MILLBURN—CoreStates Bank will 
host a Paper Mill Playhouse produc- 
tion of “The Mask of Moriarty” to ben- 
efit Family and Children’s Services. 
For additional info call 908-352-7474, 


THIRD ANNUAL CITY NEWS 


Aikins heads athletics 
at Plainfield High 


PLAINFIELD—Wilbur 
Aikins started work as 
athletic director of 
Plainfield High school at 
the beginning of the year. 
With a mission of “striv- 
ing for academic and 


which pairs 

Honor Society 

Roll students with ath- 
wi 


younger students and 
network with city agen- 
cies that deal with youth 


Patil 4 High aikins 

's basketball 
and i ER sal girl's ten- 
nis in the Linden School 
district He also led sum- 
mer basketball camps at 


Seton Hall and Rutgers 
University. 


Stay-in-school network 
gets new State director 


NEWARK—Mariko| 
Lockhart was recently| 
named State Director of 


sible for the strategic 
planning and organiza-| 


tional ‘management. of 
, Inc. including 


ae tol Rest local] 


Continunities in Schools 
is the nation’s largest 
stay-in-school_network, 
recognized internation- 
ally for its success in 
working with at-risk stu- 
dents and their parents| 
to actualize academic| 
and personal goals. 

Most recent be Cs served on the board of the Newark Fighting Back 
Partnership (N community initiative directed at reducing substance 
abuse in fey p ee a During her tenure at NFBP, Lockhart served 
A e Of The Renaissance Project at Central High School, a unique pub- 
liciprivate, 

School's educational environment. 
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Twins receive ; 
appreciation in Orange. 


ORANGE—-Orange Mayor Mimms Hackett and Fire Director Frank 
ee present Certificates of Appreciation Ld leita nn and 

rkus Towns for their volunteer work on of ti Fire | 
eannan especially their assistance at a fire at their amont i bulging. . 


Freeholders salute equal 
employment opportunity winners: 


ELIZABETH—-Freeholder Linda Stender presented Hattie Williams of: 
Plainfield, at left, and Elizabeth Levin of Berkeley Heights, at right, with 
ard, them on receiving: 
the Rutgers Cooperative Extension's ‘97 Equal Employment Opportunity 
Award. The annual honor is given to members of the Cooperative: 
Extension faculty and staff who make notable contributions to the Equal | 
Employment Opportunity Program. 
A senior trainee, Hattie Williams worked with Levin 20 hours a week to! 
increase the Family and Consumer Sciences’ outreach in Plainfield, : 
Williams’ community. The collaboration of Williams and Levin resulted in; 
the Mentors Matter program, Indoor Air Quality program, the i N 
Recognition Event, the Germ Alert program and the Power Pay program. « 
“Because of Hattie, the Rutgers Cooperative Extension office and Family, 
and Consimmer aclencen programa nave served many people ip Plainfiaid,| 
some through agencies, which have included Good Beginnings and: 
Plainfield Seniors,” Freeholder Stender added. 


Nominee’s name. 


Recognizing the 100 Most Influential who have fostered the progress of black people or 
the rebuilding of New Jersey's urban centers 


In nominating a person(s) for the award, you must identify yourself and give a phone number where you can be reached. The Third 
Annual 100 Most Influential award with be held the first week in May. 


Nomination Form 


All information is confidential. 


Address. 


Home Phone. 


Bus. Phone. 


Fax 


Briefly describe why you feel your nominee has contributed significantly to the progress of black 
people in New Jersey or to the rebuilding of New Jersey’s urban centers. 


Your name. 


Phone. 


Fax 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


How do you know this person. 


Zip. 


Civil Rights__ 
Community Development__ 


Economic Development__ 
Education__ 


Corporate Community Involvement__ 


Minority Business Enterprise__ 


Send to: City News 100, PO Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07060 or fax to (908) 753-1036 


Nominee Categories-- Please check one category: 


Media Journalism __ 
Arts & Culture__ 


Reli 


Health, Science & Technology __ 
Entertainment & Sports__ 
Politics, Law & Government__ 


Who are 
New Jersey's 
100 Most 
Influential? 


-Individuals who contribute significantly to the progress of A 
black people in the state of New Jersey í 


-Individuals who use their success to uplift the black 
communities of New Jersey 


-Individuals who selflessly do extraordinary community service 


City News Publishing Company 


100 Most Influential 


For tickets and information call 


‘Individuals who use their positions to promote good i 
corporate citizenship 


-Individuals who not only understand the critical importance of r 
rebuilding New Jersey's urban communities, but also commit 
significant time and resources to urban revitalization 
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NATIONAL/INTERNATIONAL 


NATIONAL 
BRIEFS 


Chissano of Mozambique for 
Nobel Peace Prize 


ATLANTA, Ga.—On Jan. 23, 
Cynthia McKi 


formally nominated President! 
Joaquim Chissano of Mozambique to} 
Ireceive the 1998 Nobel Peace Prize. 
McKinney and supporters oi 
Chissano point out that when hel 
lassumed the presidency in 1986, his 
country had been embroiled in civil 
war for almost 22 years. In just 10 
years, they say, he has brought peace, 
ldemocracy and billions of dollars in 
foreign investment to Mozambique. 
While working to rebuild his own| 
war-torn country, President Chissano| 
has Rattan assisted in bro-| 
kering peace agreements in Namibia, 
Angola and Zimbabwe, say those 
Chissano's 
They also highlight that he was al 
[strong regional player in the effort to 
lend apartheid in South Africa, 
Speaking from her Decatur, GA 
loffice McKinney said that “much o! 
the credit for Mozambique’s pluralis- 
tic democratic political system—as| 
well as for similar developments in| 
other countries in the region—must| 
go to the quiet and steady work ofl 
this Mozambican statesman. 
President Chissano has placed the 
people of Mozambique on his back, 
lifted them from the depths of colo- 
nialism and is carrying, them to al 
brighter tomorrow.” 


USPS to ‘Celebrate the 
Century’ with George 
Washington Carver Stamp 


WASHINGTON—On Jan. 23,] 
the United States Postal Service} 
(USPS), unveiled the 
Washington Carver 
[Tuskegee University in Tuskegee, 
AL. The stamp is the 19th of 30| 
stamps unveiled over 30 consecutive 
days (Jan. 5 - Feb. 3, 1998), as part oi 
the “Celebrate the Century” program| 
I~ an unprecedented commemora- 
tive stamp and education program 
that honors the most memorable and] 
significant people, places, events and 

trends of each decade of the 20th) 
century. 

“George Washington Carver’s| 
inventions are at the heart of 20th| 
century American society and cul- 
ture,” said Walter D. Moon, district 
manager of Customer Service and 
Sales for postal services in Alabama. 
Bom a slave, Carver became a prolif- 
ic inventor whose creations include: 
Peanut butter, bleach, printer’s ink, 
linoleum, shaving cream, mayon- 
Inaise, shampoo, instant coffee, meat| 
itenderizer, white paper (from vinca), 
[plastic and pavement. While serving| 
jas director of agriculture at Tuskegee] 
University, Carver developed the 
(crop rotation method, which revolu- 
tionized southern agriculture. Hel 
never patented or profited from any] 
lof his inventions and often said, 
“God gave them to me. How can I 
sell them to someone else?” Carver] 
donated his life savings to the estab- 
lishment of the Carver Research] 
Foundation at Tuskegee and on July 
14, 1940 became the first African] 
American to be honored with al 
national monument, located inl 
Diamond, MO. 


INTERNATIONA 
BRIEFS 


World Bank To Enhance 
Cooperation With 0.A.U 


ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopial 
(PANA)—The Organization of 
African Unity (0.A.U) and the World 
Bank have agreed to enhance mutual 
cooperation in support of Africa’s 
development efforts, it was disclosed 
lon Jan. 26. The agreement wasl 
reached during talks between the vis- 
iting president of the World Bank, 
James D. Wolfensohn, and Secretary- 
[Gener Salim Ahmed Salim, 
eir talks covered a broad range] 
of subjects “encompassing the politi- 
socio-economic development 
in Africa and the role of the two orga- 
nizatidns,” the O.A.U. said in state- 


| Wolfersohn about the efforts being} 
made deal with conflict situations, 


Be emphasized “the need to take| 
prompt measures to assist post-con-| 
flict fehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion.” ‘Salim commended the World 
Bank for the support it has provided 
to the O.A.U. through the Africa| 
[Capacity Building Foundation and 
the Policy Analysis Support Unit and| 
in the implementation of the 1991 
Abuja trreaty establishing the Africa| 


[Economic Community. 
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‘An Evening Of Stars’ raises record $13.1 million 


FAIRFAX, VA—The United 
Negro College (UNCF) raised a record 
$13.1 million in cash and pledges dur- 
ing its recent special “An Evening of 
Stars: A Celebration of Educational 
Excellence.” The amount raised is a 
four percent increase over the prior 
year’s total and is proof that people do 
believe that “A Mind is a Terrible Thing 
to Waste.” 

“This achievement would not have 
been possible without our loyal sup- 
porters who called in and made their 
contributions,” said William H. Gray, 
IIL, President and CEO of UNCE. “The 
$13.1 million raised during “An 


Evening of Stars” will provide a valu- 
able and life changing education for 
thousands of students who without 
UNCF support would not be able to get 
a college education.” 

Contributing to the show's overall 
success were Lou Rawls, Debbie Allen, 
Louis Gossett, Jr., and Alfre Woodard 
who served as hosts to a myriad of stars 
as they presented viewers with a new 
and exciting four hours of spirited 
entertainment and compelling vignettes 
about the success stories of UNCF stu- 
dents and alumni. 

‘National overnight ratings were up 
thirty-one percent over the prior year’s 


_— on Nowe 


ratings for the annual show. Total costs 
were reduced by seventeen percent. The 
special was aired on national broadcast 
network affiliates of CBS, NBC, ABC, 
FOX, WB and UPN, as well as inde- 
pendents, and cable networks such as 
Black Entertainment Television (BET). 
UNCF decided to change the annu- 

al television special’s format after 
search showed that it was experienc- 

ing declining revenues, viewership and 
rising costs. This year’s program pro- 
duced and directed by Emmy Award 
winner Louis J. Horvitz, was a tremen- 
dous undertaking over a short period of 
time. After a great deal of hard work, 


UNCF organizers are quite pleased that 
they made the decision to change the 
production this year and are already 
planning for next year’s show. 

“We knew that we needed to cut 
costs, increase revenues and give view- 
ers the kind of quality programming 
that they expect from other television 
specials,” j 
this year’s ratings, 
decreased costs prove that this was the 
right thing to do. We thank all of the 
entertainers, students, member institu- 
tions, alumni, production personnel and 
UNCF supporters that made this our 
most outstanding special ever.” 


Clinton: ‘Discrimination against 
any American is un-American’ 


By gr. mattox 


With the respect due his office, if not 
necessarily his person, President Clinton 
received a warm round of applause at the 
start of his State of the Union address. 
Managing to look dignified and sound 
authoritative, despite growing allegations 
of sexual impropriety with a White 
House intern, Clinton’s upbeat address to 
a joint session of Congress lasted for 72 
minutes and was interrupted by applause 
more than 100 times. 

Saying that “this is not a time to rest; 
it is a time to build” as the 20th century 
‘comes to an end, Clinton pointed to what 
he felt was the country’s low unemploy- 
ment and inflation levels, rising incomes 
and homeownership levels, and pro- 
nounced the state of the union as 
“setae? 

The strongest domestic policy point 
Clinton made in this speech regarded the 
Social Security Program. With a projec- 
tion for next year to be the first in 30 to 
have a zero balanced budget, and proba- 
ble surplus funds in the years after that, 
Clinton received rousing applause when 
he said, “I propose that we save 100 per- 
cent of the surplus—that’s every penny of 
the surplus—until we have taken all mea- 
Sures necessary to strengthen the Social 
Security system for the 21st century.” 

To continue the shrinkage of the wel- 
fare roles, Clinton said “we” must do 
more to provide available day care and 
helping families get nearer to available 
jobs. He also urged more companies to 
hire current welfare recipients, and urge 
states to increase child support payments 
to the tune of $20 million dollars by the 
year 2000. 

In the area of education, Clinton 
wants to allocate up to $12.4 million in 
funds to promote standarized tests and 
end social promotion, reduce class size to 
an average of 18 students, and hire 
100,000 new teachers. He noted substan- 
tial tax cuts for families with children in 
the first two years of college, and schol- 
arships that cover the cost of most com- 
munity college tuition. “I have something 
to say to each and every American fami- 


ly listening tonight. Your children can go 
to college,” he said. If you know a child 
from a poor family, tell her not to give up. 
She can go to college.” 

While noting that robbery, assault 
and burglary is down across America for 
five years in a row, Clinton wants to fur- 
ther strengthen and maintain erime-free 
communities by establishing a juvenile 
crime bill that cracks down on “gangs, 
guns and drugs.” He also cites communi- 
ty partnerships between citizen patrol 
groups and local law enforcement to 
maintain that strength, 

In the foreign policy part of the 
address, he sent a strong warning to Iraqi 
president Saddam Hussein for his es 
to cease manufacture of chemical an 
biological weapons and defying i 
United Nations. While making no direct 
reference to military action, Clinton’s 
message was nonetheless straightfor- 
ward: “I speak for everyone in this cham- 
ber, Republican and Democrat, when I 
say to Saddam Hussein: You cannot defy 
the will of the world,” Noting Hussein’s 
previous use of weapons of mass distruc- 
tion, he said, “We are determinedito deny 
you the capasity to use them again.” 

Near the bottom third of his address, 
President Clinton spoke about making 
what Americans have in common matter 
more than their differences. In the cre- 
ation of the national initiative on race, he 
hopes to strongly enforce the laws that 
make discrimination illegal. “Let me 
begin by ee What we still must 
overcome,” he l. crimimati 


He asked the help of he to end the 
backlog of thousands of cases now with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission in an effort to obtain justice 
for all. 

At the end of his speech, Clinton 
announced that he and his wife, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton have launched the White 
House Millennium Program to preserve 
heritage and culture and promote creativ- 


ity and innovation, proposing, pornerips 


between all levels of government: 
private sector to preserve “America’s wea- 
sures, great and small.” 


The meaning of President 
Clinton’s child care plan 


By Evelyn K. Moore 


The following expresses the opin- 
ion of the National Black Child 
Development Institute (NBCDI) on 
President Clinton’s child care proposal. 
Founded in 1970, NBCDI exists to 
improve and protect the lives of 
African American children. Through 
our network of more than 40 nation- 
wide affiliates, NBCDI focuses on the 
areas of child care, child welfare, wel- 
fare reform and education. Evelyn K. 
Moore is President of the NBCDI 

President Clinton’s $21.3 billion 
child care proposal, announced January 
7, 1998, takes an important step toward 
a compelling goal—making high qual- 
ity child care available and affordable 
to all families who need it. This goal is 
critical to the healthy development of 
children and the economic stability of 
families, Although America’s econo- 
my is robust and its unemployment rate 
low, many African-Americans have not 
shared in the benefits of the nation’s 
good fortune, 

unemployment rate for 
African-Americans, at 9.9 percent, is 
more than double that of whites (3.9 
percent). In addition, the per capita 
income of black Americans is only 60 
percent of the per capita income of 
whites. Therefore, Clinton's child care 
plan, which promotes the economic 
stability of families through expanded 
child care subsidies and tax credits, is 
of great importance to the economic 
well-being of Africa-American fami- 
lies. 

Clinton’s plan increases Child 

‘are and Development Block Grant 
funds by $7.5 billion over five years to 
provide child care subsidies to more 
families. This is particularly helpful for 
low-income, working families trying to 
stay off welfare in the face of high child 


they were unable to afford child care. 


Therefore, this component of the 
Clinton plan is key to the econonjic sta- 
bility of low-income African American 
families who cannot afford unsubsi- 
dized care. 

However, while the proposal 
increases coverage by child care subsi- 
dies for children who need them from 
one out of 10 to two out of 10, the 
remaining 80 percent of children will 
not have their needs met. 

The Clinton proposal also would 
help many of this nation’s most disad- 
vantaged African-American children 
reach their full potential by improving 
the quality of child care. Forty-two per- 
cent of African-American children live 
in poverty, compared to 11 percent of 
white children. We know that poverty 
is a major barrier to high-quality edu- 
cation and future success. We also 
know that disadvantaged children 
thrive when given the benefit of high 
quality child care. The Clinton plan 
directs $3.9 billion to quality improve- 
ments. Of that, $3 billion would go to 
an Early Learning Fund for home vis- 
its, parent and consumer education, 
reducing child-staff ratios, assisting 
child care providers with meeting 
accreditation and licensing require- 
ments training providers and connect- 
ing them to centers for education and 
support. As a nation, we cannot afford 
to stand for anything less than highly- 
trained, highly-compensated providers. 

In our enthusiasm for the 
President's child care plan, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is, as yet, a 
proposal. African Americans, who 
have much at stake with this plan, must 
contact their members of Congress to 
bring it to fruition, Parents, local com- 
munities, businesses, schools and the 
child advocacy community must come 
together to work with Congress to 
develop comprehensive child care lega 
islation. It is time for each and every 
one of us to take an active role in pro= 
tecting our young. 


United Negro College Fund to get 
$1.5 million Scholarship Fund 


WASHINGTON—John W. Snow, 
Chairman and CEO of CSX 
Corporation (CSX), John Flicker, 
President and CEO of National 
Audubon Society and William H. 
Gray, III, President and CEO of the 
United Negro College Fund (The 
College Fund/UNCF) plan to formal- 
ly announce the formation of The 


dents at participating UNCF institu- 
tions to pursue undergraduate or grad- 
uate degrees with an environmental 
emphasis. The program, designed 
jointly by CSX, National Audubon 
and UNCF, seeks to encourage study 
of the environment while providing 
practical experiences and exposing 


CSX Scholars Program in 
at the Willard Hotel. 

The $1.5 million scholarship fund 
will assist exceptional minority stu- 


{ 


students to career opportunities in 
4 a : 


fields through paid summer intem- 
ships at CSX and National Audubon 
Society. 


WASHINGTON—The 
Democratic National Committee 
(DNC) commended President Bill 
Clinton for awarding the Medal of 
Freedom to James Farmer. The medal 
honors Americans making a special 
contribution to the nation’s welfare. 

James Farmer is one of our 
nation’ s most influential civil rights 
leaders, having formed the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) in 1942. 
CORE became a major catalyst of the 
civil rights movement. As the director 
of CORE, Farmer introduced nonvio- 
lent resistance against segregation and 
discrimination through such activities 
as sit-ins, standing lines, and the 
famous Freedom Rides. He is current- 
ly a professor at Mary Washington 
College in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopia 
(PANA)—An international trade and 
investment conference is to be held 
in Addis Ababa in March 1998, as 
part of efforts to attract foreign capi- 
tal to Africa. The Addis Forum said 
II African heads of state and some 
200. leading investors and invest- 
ment promoters worldwide have 


DNC commends Clinton for 
award to James Farmer 


African trade and investment 
Conference slated for March 


“We commend President Clinton 
for honoring James Farmer with the 
Medal of Freedom. We also want to 
congratulate James Farmer, who has 
led a life devoted to fighting discrimi- 
nation through nonviolent resistance,” 
said Governor Roy Romer, General 
Chair of the DSC. 

“His hard work and leadership 
have led to tremendous gains for 
African Americans and all people of 
color in America,” said Steve 
Grossman, National Chairman of the 
DNC. “And his courage and dedica- 
tion will leave an enduring legacy for 
all Americans.” 

The Medal of Freedom was pre- 
sented to Farmer recently at a White 
House ceremony. 


At the launch of the Addis 
Forum, it was announced that the 
forum was created to attract “global 
capital to Africa and to promote and 
encourage business and other pro- 
ductive activities in Africa.” Irvin 
Hickes, the former U.S. ambassador 
to Ethiopia and adviser to Midroc 
(Hlhiopia), one of the 15 internation- 

of the 


been invited to the Itis 
being planned to coincide with the 
opening of the $400 niillion luxury 
Sheraton Addis hotel in the 
Ethiopian capital 


maes e 
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Bald the gathering wil MEHE togeth 
er Africans and investors from North 
‘America, Europe, the Middle East 
and South-East Asia and Japan. 


home 
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In the race, 
if not in the 
family 


By Sonya M. Toler 
Special to the NNPA from The 
New Pittsburgh Courier 


Reports of the proposed sale of 
the New Pittsburgh Courier have 
raised a lot of concern among read- 
ers after John H. Sengstacke died 
last May, selling the nation’s 
largest Black-owned newspaper 
chain was always an option to set- 
tle his estate, but it is not the only 
alternative. 

Sengstacke Enterprises Inc. 
includes the daily Chicago 
Defender, the twice-weekly New 
Pittsburgh Courier and two week- 
lies, the Tri-State Defender 
(Memphis, TN), and the Michigan 
Chronicle. The chain could be left 
intact and under family ownership, 
if the estate’s trustee complies with 
the wishes of Sengstacke’s grand- 
children. 

An article in the Wall Street 
Journal, informed that Northern 
Trust sent letters to 140 potential 
buyers, both Black and White. One 
of those prospective buyers is 
Pittsburgh’s Edwin L. Edwards Sr., 
the African-American owner of 
WPTT-TV and eight other televi- 
sion stations across the country. A 
20-year subscriber to the Courier 
Edwards said it would be an honor 
to own the paper along with its sis- 
ter publications. “With an infusion 
of capital I'd like to provide the 
things to take that newspaper to the 
next level,” he said. 

Speculation that the publica- 
tion could fall into the hands of 
White owners does not sit well 
with most involved and has 
sparked the ire of Blacks. Northern 
Trust spokeswoman Sue A. Regeas 
told the AP that despite public 
speculation, the bank has received 
no firm offers. 
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Progress in our future. 


Black history 
month 


Every year during the month of February, the nation celebrates 
African American History Month. This is a celebration of a group of men 
and women who overcame all levels of adversity and continue to this day 
to struggle for freedom and equality on almost every level. While we are 
still in the midst of struggle, our race can point with pride to our accom- 
plishments, and have confidence in the fact that there will be more 


Each year, the government focuses on a particular aspect of African 
American history, This year, in a proclamation signed by President 
Clinton, the theme is “African Americans in Busines 
Empowerment.” Clinton states that by the year 2000, African Americans 
will account for nearly 12 percent of the labor force. In his proclamation, 
Calak also cites, statistics from the Census bureau showing African 
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: The Path Towards 


faster than the num- 


re of U. Pea overall. 


nothing to really advance us. 


growing 


While we have worked and fought for such things as the right to vote, 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s birthday, and the expansion of our achieve- 
ments from a week to a month, in order to be fully assimilated into the 
mainstream, African Americans must work towards the things in society 
that give them power and parity. The acquisition of land, and the contin- 
ued building of business give us the strength we need to make our voic- 
es heard, collectively and individually. Without these things, voting, 
birthday commemorations, and a month of our own mean little, and do 


No growth is done without a plan. Planning for the future starts today 
for tomorrow, and tomorrow for the next day. While we celebrate our 
extraordinary journey from our ancestors arrival on these shores, to the 
first Negro History Week 72 years ago, and on to our phenomenal suc- 
cess in recent decades-both in the white man’s world and especially 
‘among our own, we should remember that the best laid plans are not done 
unilaterally or unintentionally. Our worth as a race depends on the work 
we do for ourselves, the care we have for each other, the love we have for 
each other, and the communication and help we give each other. 


Dear Editor 


Letter to the Editor 


I wish to congratulate Govemor Christine Whitman on her commitment to 
New Jersey’s community colleges by agreeing to fully fund the $12 million 
increase that they have asked for this year. Her decision to make a long-term 
investment in these extremely available institutions shows her concern for our 


citizens’ education and job training. 


T have always held that the City of Newark’s future relies on much more 
than shiny new office towers and national retail chains. For Newark to have a 
real, solid future, our citizens have got to have an education and job skills so 
they can be truly productive members of society. 

Armed with a strong education. they can become role models for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. They can make Newark a stronger city, and 
propel it well into the 21st century and beyond. 


Sharpe James, Mayor 
City of Newark 


Preparing for African— 
American History Month 


Dr. Conrad W. Worrill 


Through the African-Centered 
Education Movement, African- 
American History Month has now 
become the catalyst for the study of 
Africa and the history of African people 
throughout the world, 365 days a year. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson, who found- 
ed in February of 1926, what was called 
“Negro History Week” at that time, 
would indeed be inspired by the contin- 
uing discussion and debate over the 
infusion of the contributions of African 
people in all subjects. Dr. Woodson was 
concerned that the contributions of 
African people to this society were not 
given their proper recognition. 

Dr. Woodson’s great book, The Mis- 
Education of the Negro, written in 1933, 
described in the first chapter titled, The 
Seat of The Trouble, the essence of what 
the African Centered Curriculum 
Movement is battling against today —64 
years later. 

Dr. Woodson explained that, “Of 
the hundreds of Negro high schools 
recently examined (1933) by an expert 
in the United States Bureau of 
Education, only eighteen offer a course 
taking up the history of the Negro, and 
in most of the Negro colleges and uni- 
versities where the Negro is thought of, 
the race is studied only as a problem or 
dismissed as of little consequence.” 

Obviously, since the writing of this 
great book, we have come a long way in 
our battle against challenging the white 
supremacy foundation of the American 
public school curriculum. However, we 
still have a long way to go! 

The Black Movement of the 1960's 
gave us an impetus to reexamine our his- 
tory and its impact on this country and 
the world. This movement brought on 
renewed interest, on the part of our peo- 
ple, to study our history. 

It was through the movement of the 


1960's, particularly the Black Power 
Phase, that we began to reidentify with 
our homeland—Africa, and the inter- 
connection of African people through- 
out the world. 

As we have come full circle today 
in our general acceptance of being an 
African people whose ancestral home- 
land is Africa, we are also beginning to 
recognize that African-American 
History Month celebrations and activi- 
ties are great, but the contributions of 
African people must be emphasized 
throughout the year. 

There is no question that the setting 
aside of the month of February as an 
extension of Dr. Woodson’s original 
idea of “Negro History Week” is some- 
thing that we need to continue to support 
and institutionalize vigorously. 

However, we are quite clear that the 

real meaning of African American 
History Month in this era is to take the 
spirit from all the celebrations, ot 
speeches, great entertainment and fes- 
tive events to establish as a major agen- 
da time in our movement the serious 
“study of the contributions of African 
people, 365 days a year. This is the basis 
of the current African-Centered 
Education Movement whose objective 
is to take control of the education of 
African-American people as we struggle 
to insure that the truth is taught in all the 
institutions in our communities and par- 
ticularly the schools. We must take the 
spirit of African-American History 
Month to another level. Our history 
must be studied throughout the year. 


Conrad Worrill is the National 
Chairman of the National Black United 
Front. 


Our new political 
writer: Walter Fields 


MONTCLAIR—Joining the City 
News family of publications is Walter 
L. Fields, Jr., the z 


relations 

located 
Maplewood, New 
Jersey. * Fields 


Looking 


back at 


Satchel Paige 


By Dan Friedman 


Fifty years ago the Cleveland 
Indians signed a 43-year-old pitcher 
named Satchel Paige, who by then 
had been playing baseball for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Why did the 
Indians want him? Because he hap- 
pened to be a remarkable pitcher— 
maybe the greatest in the history of 
the game. Why did they wait so long 
to get him? Because Satchel Paige 
happened to be Black—and until 
1947 the great American pastime, like 
virtually all of our other institutions, 
was officially segregated. 

Unlike Jackie Robinson who had 
preceded him into the majors by a 
year and spent most of his playing life 
there, Satchel Paige was never taken 
for a hero. He was an ordinary man 
who did one thing extraordinarily 
well, and for most of his baseball life, 
he did it in the Negro leagues. 

Since major league baseball was 
for whites only, black ballplayers 
organized their own professional 
teams that were formed into leagues 
by the second decade of this century. 
black teams, usually owned by black 
businessmen, played primarily 
(although not exclusively) for black 


, fans. Profit margins were slim, and 


few black owners could afford their 
own stadiums. With the teams operat- 
ing on a shoestring, the players, even 
great ones like Paige, had no job secu- 
fity; they often moved from team to 
team, breaking their contracts when a 
rival club offered them more money. 
(Some of them even belonged to two 
teams simultaneously.) The fluid 
nature of black baseball and the con- 
stant need to fill the bleachers result- 
ed in opportunities for all sorts of 
players. The only three women ever to 
play professional baseball in America 
played on Black teams in the 1930s. 
The Negro Leagues were part of a 


rich array of African-American 
Institutions that evolved between the 
collapse of Reconstruction in the last 
part of the 19th century and the birth 
of the Civil Rights movement in the 
1960s. These institutions included a 
Black press, which remains a force in 
contemporary American political life. 
The clubs and dance halls where jazz 
evolved; and the theaters, journals, 
and publishing houses that nurtured 
the playwrights, poets and novelists 
who made the Harlem Renaissance of 
the ‘20s. Like black baseball, black 
institutions were “separatist” reac- 
tions to segregation. 

With the integration of baseball in 
1947, the Negro Leagues lost their 
purpose and began to fade away, but 
the playfulness, the spontaneity, the 
passion for the game, and the sheer 
brilliance of the athletes who 
belonged to teams like the Newark 
Eagles, the Homestead Grays and the 
New York Black Yankees belong for- 
ever to baseball and to America. 

“Don’t look back,” Satchel Paige 
used to say. Something might be gain- 
ing on you. In those days, millions of 
working Americans—white as well as 
black—could appreciate the senti- 
ment that lay behind the saying: the 
“something” could be the landlord or 
a bill collector, a police officer or a 
lynch mob. More recently, however, 
millions of Americans have been 
looking back, through the lens of pop- 
ular culture, at the history of race rela- 
tions in our country. We are looking 
not in fear or in blame but of a desire 
to see ourselves more completely. 


Dan Friedman, Ph.D. is the resi- 
dent dramatist at the Castillo Theatre, 
an experimental theatre in New York 
City where he is co-directing, Satchel: 
A Requiem for Racism. 
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in South Africa, Swaziland and 
Botswana as a consultant to the Un- 
ited States Agency for Inter-national 
Development (U.S. AID). Mr. Fields 
was also retained by the National 
Forum for Black Public Administra- 
tors (NFBPA) and the International 
City County Managers Association 
(ICMA) to coordinate a local govern- 
ment management training Institute in 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Mr. Fields has ä long history of 


is a full service firm 
public policy analyses, diversity man- 
agement, public advocacy and politi- 
cal consulting. Prior to establishing 
his own firm, Mr. Fields served as the 
Director of Public Affairs for the New 
York State Trial Lawyers Association 
and previously as the Senior Gover- 
nment Policy Analyst for the Com- 
munity Service Society of New York. 

Mr. Fields has advised the special 
delegation on deregulation and trade 
for Japan's House of Representatives 
on product liability issues. He has also 
served as a guest lecturer in public 
policy at Meiji Gakuin University in 
Tokyo. While in Tokyo he briefed the 
Committee on Deregulation of the 
Diet on consumer issues pertaining to 
product liability. In 1993 he traveled 
to Accra, Ghana as a member of the 
official delegation of the New 
Jersey/Ghana Trade and Investment 
Mission. Mr. Fields had the honor of 
being a member of the delegation that 
was received by President Jerry 
Rawlings at the Presidential Palace in 
Accra. 

He has also participated in an 
assessment of democratization and 
decentralization of local government 


in oriented 
ctivities external to his many profes- 
sional responsibilities. He has been 
particularly committed to initiating 
programs recognizing the positive 
contribution of racial and ethnic 
diversity to society. 

Mr. Fields is an award winning 
journalist. His work has been cited by 
the Society of Professional Journalists 
—New Jersey Chapter and the 
Garden State Association of Black 
Journalists. Mr. Fields is a 
Contributing Editor to New Jersey 
Reporter magazine, a public policy 
quarterly. He is also a recurrent guest 
on national and local public affairs 
programs on radio and television. He 
was formerly a contributor on 
MSNBC, the 24 hour cable televi- 
sion/Internet network that is a joint 
venture of NBC and Microsoft. 

Fields produces “One 
Voice...with Walter Fields,” a weekly 
public affairs commentary on WNJR 
1430 AM Radio. He also provides 
public affairs commentary on 
National Public Radio affiliate, 
WBGO 88 FM Radio, Newark. 


Is it time 


to move 


on Gary, Indiana? 


By Harry C. Alford 


Terrible business conditions can 
and will certainly make unemploy- 
ment, crime, poverty, poor health care 
and hopelessness rampant. Such is the 
experience of Gary, Indiana. 

There are a lot of abuses per- 
formed over the decades in Gary. 
Probably the biggest that has come to 
my attention has been with HUD pro- 
grams, You all know about the unique 
Homestead Assistance programs that 
HUD will exercise in many urban 
communities. Recently, in the 
Washington Post newspaper, there 
was an announcement that various 
HUD properties, which needed rehab 
were for sale at prices from $250 to 
$1,000. Buyers must be first time 
home buyers and they would also 
receive an instant $10,000 low inter- 
est loan to go towards the rehab. This 
is a fantastic opportunity for a new 
family, single parent family and/or 


"persons living close to the poverty 


level but wanting to “pull themselves 
up” through hard work. 

The above Homestead Assistance 
program is offered throughout the 
nation. During the past decades 
homes were offered in Gary for as lit- 
tle as $1. Not only were there low 
interest loans but actual grants for the 
rehabs. This was tailor made for a 
community like Gary which has been 
constantly losing its population and 


vital neighborhoods. The problem in 
Gary was that the program was “too 
good.” City officials, mid level man- 
agers and such pirated the program. 
The recipients were supposed to be 
first time home buyers who absolute- 
ly would have to live in the dwellings 


themselves. What ended up was a, 


new crop of “slum lords.” The oppor- 
tunists “bought” up these units for 
personal income property. There was 
no significant new home ownership 
but a bunch of nouveau “good ol’ 
boys” exploiting local poverty vic- 
tims. 

The National Black Chamber of 
Commerce is going to perform a seri- 
ous discovery investigation on HUD 
Homestead Assistance activity in 
Gary. We want to use this as a proto- 
type for other communities who want 
to see if the “right thing” is happening 
in their communities. If the abuse is 
as big as we suspect, we are going to 
rally a class action lawsuit against the 
nouveau “slum lords” and corrupt 
local and federal officials. 

A fluid, pure and productive gov- 
ernment must be made a reality and 
Presented to the good people of Gary. 
Hold on Steel City, it ain’t over til it’s 
over! 


Harry C. Alford is 
president/CEO, National Black 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc: 


Commentary: 


Organizing for 
the good life 


By William Reed 


If blacks would get together, we'd 
be a powerful group in this country. 
However, the reality is we only give 
lip-service to the concept of unity, 
remaining the second poorest ethnic 
group in the nation. To gain full status 
in America, black people are going to 
have to stop whining about the past 
and start to pull their own economic 
weight. 

Predominantly black Urban 
America is fraught with problems that 
hamper and stigmatize all African- 
Americans. Crime, wanton violence, 
drugs and lack of hope plagues the 40 
percent of Black Americans who 
reside in Urban America. Urban black 
voters, thinking they are “empow- 
ered” because they are participating in 
“democratic” elections, continue to 
elect politicians who are 80 percent 
funded by ple who live outside 
their districts. It’s distorted thinking to 
believe someone else other than peo- 
ple who live there, have interest, or 
family and friends there who are 
going to fund our inner-cities. To get 
off the bottom rung and actually gain 
the American Dream, black 
Americans will have to understand, 
organize around and master thi 
nation’s system of free-market capi- 
talism, 

Blacks are being bamboozled into 
believing that power is in politics. The 
truth is that only with money and 
property do you have power. 
Throughout American history the 
business franchise has always con- 
trolled the political franchise. The 
quicker African-Americans admit to 
being politically dependent and eco- 
nomically dysfunctional, can we 
begin to organize our wealth-building 
abilities and strategies. Black Power 
will be factual only when we fully 
organize around issues of economic 
development. 

Moving to organize among our- 
selves has both short- and long-range 
benefits. In the short run it’s effective 
for getting important things done: 


improving our schools, increasing our 
cash flow, establishing rights on the 
job, improving government relations 
and responses, improving transporta- 
tion and health care, and protecting 
and defending our neighborhoods. 
Most of the problems African- 
Americans face everyday can he dealt 
sm by organizing our economic 
pow 

But organizing has other benefits . , 
that in the long run will be even more 
important. Through organization 
we'll learn new things about ourselves 
and each other. We'll find dignity in 
place of mistreatment. Self-respect 
instead of lack of self-confidence. 
We'll stop letting just a few people 
speak for us and collectively work 
with other blacks to influence, speak 
up and be heard. Through organizing 
around issues of Black Economic 
Empowerment African Americans 
will build businesses and economic- 
oriented alitions. We'll define 
issues for durselves and meet not to 
glorify elected officials, but to plan 
Strategies fot personal and collective 
economic applications. 

We can develop broader and bet- 
ter black leadership at all levels of 
America’s social and economic sys- 
tems, establish) stronger communica- 
tion systems ah take direct and per- 
suasive action around economic and 
social issues when we organiz 

We've had Yoting equity for 30 
years while our\ per capita income 
compared to whites has declined. 


Black wealth building doesn’t come 
from politics and\ can be achieved 
only when we ow 
real estate, 


employment opportubities and owner-! 
ship of businesses at §ll levels. 


William Reed is \. publisher of 
the “Business Exchange Newsletter.” 


Chicago Defender, 
we wish you the best 


By Carolyn Bennett 


Chicago Defender general manager, 
Eugene Scott, says the color of money is 
green, and enough of it can do bigger 
and better things for the Chicago 
Defender, which was offered for sale in 
December after the death last Spring of 
its heir and long-time publisher John 
Sengstacke. 

The publisher's holdings await a 
buyer and many in the black community 
worry that the four papers, including the 
Defender, might fall into white hands, 
but Scott’s not worried. 

He says there’s no need to worry 
about the Defender falling into the hands 
of someone who wouldn’t carry on the 
paper’s focus on the black community. 

“Tt would be foolhardy to make the 


In the late 20th century, the 
Defender continues its tradition’ of the 
early century. It has a two-part missi 
reflected in Friday’s lead headlines. 
Black issues lead but so do national 
issues localized to a black audience. The 
lead story is about bias in a local bank, 
but also leading the front page is a story 
‘on Vernon E. Jordan Jr. pegged to a 
breaking news story in Washington 
about alleged affairs in high office. 

What the Defender has done for 
years is bring the focus on black 
Americans—their life and work—and 
bring hard news and tough issues, in 
their interest. Whether it was jobs, jails 
or killings, how-to psychology or sur- 
vival spirituality, the Defender could be 
trusted to focus on it in news and editor- 
ial. 

There is something else the 
Defender does. It speaks for silenced 
voices and unspoken issues, and not 
only to black audiences—but to a 
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national audience. Sometimes. the 
national audience, including the’ 
Washington press corps, listens and 
takes notes and when the national press, 
freaks out on Diana and Washington's’ 
comic circus of affairs, the Defender 
keeps the drum beat on the hard issues: 
homelessness and welfare and human‘ 
rights and spirituality and getting it’ 
together, 

I want to believe Eugene Scott 
when he says there was never any ques- 
tion about the Defender shutting down 
the presses. 

“It’s a business” that can dnly get’ 

“bigger and better” in capable hands, 
and the color of those hands is imélevant.' 
Defender needs overhauling.’ 
That takes solid money. In addition to 
the four newspapers in the Sengstacke’ 
enterprise, there are history-making doc- 
uments and photographs in an upper 
room at the paper’s Chicago offices that’ 
need to be catalogued. Papers years back: 
need indexing. Materials need scanning’ 
and digitizing to preserve them and! 
make them accessible to researchers. 
‘That takes big bucks the paper does not 
now have. The paper’s daily operations’ 
need updating. It needs reporters and 
Promoters who are paid competitive’ 
salaries. “That takes money,” Scott said.’ 
Money. Not sympathy. Not sentimental- 
it. Money. 

So, from a grateful columnist, I 
wish you well: the best buyer, the best 
marketing team, the best writers and, 
designers, the best reporters and editors 
and archivists, the best subscribers. I' 
wish you (and us) a new Defender with 
an old mission. 


Carolyn L. Bennett is a columhist in 
Washington D.C. and lecturer at 
Howard University. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The NJ State 
Bar Foundation presents a free public 
seminar on bankruptcy law from 7 to 
9 p.m. at the NJ Law Center. For more 
info, call 1-800-FREE-LAW. 


NEWARK—industrial Engineering 
Career Day offers opportunities at 
NUIT for High school students at 10 
a.m. For more info, call 973-596- 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


NEW YORK—A seminar, #1050373, 
“How to Manage Multiple Projects & 
Meet Deadlines” will be held at the 
Park Central Hotel. For more info, call 
1-800-255-6139. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


CRANFORD—Real Estate career 
preparation will be held from 9 a.m. to 

Mondays through Thursdays 
at Union County College. For more 
info, call 908-709-7503. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—A networking 
dinner and program will be held at 

5 p.m. at the Hyatt Regency. For 
‘more info, call 732-940-6980. 


TUESDAY, 10 


Rutgers dedicates new Small business 
development center headquarters 


NEWARK—The New Jersey 
Small Business Development Center 
(NISBDC) of Rutgers Graduate School 
of Management has a lot to celebrate 
these days. Recently the university ded- 
icated a newly renovated brownstone on 
Bleeker Street in Newark to house the 
NJSBDC’s headquarters which admin- 
isters the statewide network of nine 
regional management assistance cen- 
ters, five specialty services and two 
business incubators. The regional center 
which serves small business owners 
from Essex, Eastem Morris and 
Middlesex counties will be located on 
the first floor. 

The ceremony was hosted by 
Rutgers-Newark Provost Norman 
Samuels. Faculty of Management Dean 
George Benson NJSBDC State Director 
Brenda Hopper and NJSBDC Board 
Chairman Blaine Greenfield celebrated 
the recertification of the NJSBDC 


“We underestimate the power and influence 
of the Black press —and ourselves.” 


By Regina Lynch-Hudson 


es Waive chorus on the lips 
of an business owners 


INDIANA—Society of Professional 
Journalists announces the '97 Sigma 
Delta Chi Journalism Awards 
Competition. Call 765-653-3333 for 


PLAINFIELO—Join a round-table cis- 
cussion focused on issues and prob- 
lems common to all business owners 
from 6 to 8:30 p.m. at the United 
National Community Education 
Center. For more info, call 908-756- 
5000, ext. 2366. 


WOODBRIDGE—Stephen Nobel will 
speak on “How to make Brownfields 
transactions work” at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Sheraton. ra more info, call 732238. 
8100, ext. 


SOMERVILLE—Learn how to write a 
business plan from 7:00 p.m. to 9:30 
p.m. at the Raritan Valley Community 
College. For more info, call 908-253- 
6688. 


The 
‘Talking 
House’ 
sells well 


FOND DU LAC, WI— Imagine 
you are out driving around, looking for 
anew home. You see plenty of for-sale 
signs, but none of the houses really 
jumps out at you. Then, you see a yard 
sign that says “Talking House-Tune 
Your Car Radio To 1610 For 
Information.” 

Curious, you tune your radio. 
Suddenly, the house is “talking” to you! 

‘Talking Houses are a hot marketing 
tool that brokers are using to sell real 
estate. The idea stems from the notion 
that people are buying neighborhoods 
before they are buying houses. That 
means a lot of driving around, scoping 
out new neighborhoods. Talking House 
draws in that passerby by means of a 
small transmitter—no bigger than an 
answering machine, nested somewhere 
inside the home or garage. A tape of up 
to three minutes relays details about the 
backyard or the family room or the 
kitchen area. 

Realtors need to make good use of 
their time. Talking House lets them 
work smart, pre-qualifying prospects 
who might really be in the market for a 
given home. Many agents have com- 
mented that one call off a Talking House 
is more than 10 times as productive as a 
call off a yard sign alone Buyers are that 
much better qualified. 

“Tt quickly pays for itself many 
times over,” according to Rick Matthew, 
founder of Realty Electronics, Inc. 
Matthew spent 30 years in real estate as 
an agent and broker. He developed the 
Talking House concept in the ‘80s for 
his own business, and found nothing 
could match it as a listing and selling 
tool. “With the commission earned from 
listing a single home, an agent can pay 


Matheny “and each of those wil gans- 
mit listings for years to 

T e r 
Wisconsin, has sold over 50,000 of the 
unique Transmitters all across the coun- 
ty. Many agents have dozens of 
Transmitters, with some firms having 
bundreds of Transmitters in their list- 
ings. 

‘Agents who use the device say it is 
å perfect solution to what buyers dislike 
‘most about house shopping—calling all 


is,“ Ea you get me in USA Today?” 
or in a leading mainstream publica- 
tion? On a crusade for mass publicity, 
African—Americans often neglect the 
most lucrative source of profitability: 
ourselves. 

From creators of goods and ser- 
vices angled at Blacks, to inventors of 
stylized merchandise reflecting our 
culture, we deem our victory-makers 
to be the very media sources that have 
historically portrayed African— 
Americans in a distorted light. In 
doing so, we underestimate the power 
and influence of the Black press — 
and ourselves. 

According to Legusta Floyd, pub- 
lisher of the Prince George’s Post, the 
sole Black newspaper in the nation’s 
most affluent Black county, many 
Black businesses opt to subscribe to 
and advertise in neighboring giant, the 
Washington Post, the city’s dominant 
daily paper.(Virtually all Black news- 
papers are weeklies or bi-weeklies.) 

The business pages of high-circu- 
lation newspapers and slick, glossy 
Anglo-American magazines are 
sparsely-peppered with African- 
American success stories. It’s no sur- 
prise the magazine industry is manned 

y a ‘Good ole boys’ club, where 
there are few Blacks in decision-mak- 
ing roles. When Folio Magazine con- 
ducted a survey of 211 magazines, it 
discovered that more than 70 percent 
of the titles had no minorities on staff, 
Among 1,169 editors surveyed, less 
than 13 percent were minorities, and 
we wonder why our success stories 
aren't trumpeted on the newsstand? 
Our monumental successes are just 
too insignificant to Caucasian editors. 

Anthony Underwood's rags to 


Customers worry 
slamming will get worse 


SAN ANTONIO, TX—More than 
half of all telephone customers fear they 
will be slammed, and nearly all think 
they should be able to protect their choice 
of telecommunications providers from 
being changed without their knowledge 
or permission, according to a survey 
released today by Southwestern Bell. 

The company also released its long- 
distance slamming statistics for 1997 
which show that Southwestern Bell inter- 
ceded on behalf of nearly 558,000 cus- 
tomers with such disputes last year —a 
nearly 50 percent increase from 1996. 
The company also has begun helping 
hundreds of customers each month with 
local service slamming disputes. 
Slamming is the unauthorized changing 


9 MONTH CD © $1,000 MINIMUM DEPOSIT 


Network by the National Association of 
Small Business Development Centers 
and the launch of NISBDC s 20th year 
of service to New Jersey s entrepreneurs 
Since 1978 the statewide network has 
provided counseling and training ser- 
vices to more than 140 000 aspiring and 
established small business owners. 

The hosts also used the occasion to 
honor the many funding and program- 
matic partners who have made the 
NISBDC’s services possible over the 
years. Guests included Lonna Hooks, 
Secretary of State, representatives from 
the U.S Small Business Administration. 


the New Jersey Department of 
Commerce, the New Jersey 
Commission on Science and 


Technology, and leaders from more 
recent, private sector contributors such 
as Chase Manhattan Bank, Arthur 
‘Andersen Buchanan Ingcrsoll and New 
Jersey Online. 


riches success story of a lady who 
‘once sold pecans, and later grossed $2 
milion a year in sales within two 

of starting Underwood 
Automne in rit Brighton, Ala., 
is a beacon to Black youth nationally. 
Were it not for minority publications 
country-wide who spotlighted his 
modest climb, he'd be forever waiting 
for Fortune or Forbes knocks on his 
door. 

When Atlanta-based Master 
Optician Thomas Blair Jr., developed 
Nubian Eyewear, (the enterprising 
company snared headlines coast to 
coast, revealing that competitors were 
marketing pseudo-ethnic brands of 
eyewear, targeted at African 
Americans, using ‘Black sounding’ 
names. For entrepreneurs like 
Underwood and Blair, black newspa- 
pers outweigh in content what they 
may lack in circulation. Traditionally, 
African—American media sources 
are more politically in tune to the 
communities they serve. The Black 
press ‘has our back,’ it features what's 
happening with us in a light that cap- 
tures our people as we really are: It is 
the keeper of our words. 

And after all, who patronizes our 
goods and services? We do. 

Today, African—Americans rep- 
resent the largest ethnic minority 
group in the U.S., a population 
expected to swell to 39 million by 
2010. It has a current estimated pur- 
chasing power of approximately $427 
billion. The number of Blacks eaming 
$50,000 or more has grown 41 percent 
over the past five years: ‘Advertising 
research further indicates that savvy 
marketers area acknowledging our 
worth, shelling out $834 million to 
target African Americans last year — 
a self-worth and buying power we, 
ourselves have not fully realized: 


of a customer's. telecommunications 
company. 

Southwestern Bell is required to pro- 
vide billing services for other telecom- 
munications companies. Although 
Southwestern Bell is not responsible for 
slamming, the company is committed tọ 
serving as an advocate for customers in 
such disputes, which can take hours, days 
and even weeks to resolv 

Nearly all Southwestem Bell cus- 
tomers surveyed in its traditional five- 
state service area strongly agree they 
should be able to freely choose the local 
or long-distance telephone company they 
want to do business with, and the same 
percentage agree or strongly agree that 


New Jersey Small Business Bavelopment Center ‘State l Director Brenda 
Hopper, along with the Dean of the Rutgers Faculty of management, Dr. 
P. George Benson, cut the ribbon for the new NJSBDC state head- 


quarters. 


Treasury Department receives 
small business development award 


WASHINGTON—The Treasury 
Department was honored today by the 
National Association . of Black 
Procurement Professionals (NABPP) 
for its support of small, minority and 
women-owned businesses. 

“The Treasury. Department is 
proud to play a leadership role in out- 
reach to small, minority and women- 
‘owned businesses,” Secretary Rubin 
said. “We are committed to programs 
that foster business development and 
inctease opportunities.” 

The Small Business Development 
Award is awarded on the basis of small 
business prime and subcontracting 
accomplishments during fiscal years 
1994 through 1996. The Tr ry 
Department was selected because it 


exceeded it’s goals in every category of 
awarding contracts based 


Slower gross 
domestic product 
growth predicted 


WASHINGTON, DC—A special 
report in the January issue of 
Nation’s Business magazine, the 
flagship publication of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, has econo- 
mists predicting slower Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) growth for 
the red hot American economy in 
1998. 

While forecasters aren’t seeing 
recession on the horizon, they do peg 
the new year’s growth rate in the 2.5 
to 2.9 percent range, noticeably 
slower growth than the 3.8 percent 
the Chamber is predicting as the 
final GDP figure for 1997. 

Among the factors cited by 
economists for the slower pace are 
the fallout from the turmoil in the 
Asian economies and the growing 
shortage of workers—particularly 
skilled workers in many regions of 
the country. But overall, most econo- 
mists are optimistic about a climate 
of slower but steady growth. 

The Nation’s Business review 
states that the recent sustained 


growth has created new challenges 
toa es business and special 
s fo 


on both prime and subcontracts. This 
award recognizes the Treasury 
Department for establishing high goals 
for itself on awarding contracts to 
small, minority and women-owned 
businesses and exceeding those goals. 
The Treasury Department works to 
increase capital access and participa- 
tion by small, minority and women- 
owned businesses in all aspects of 
Treasury’s programs and procurement 
activities. 

Founded in 1988, the NABPP is a 
Washington, D.C., based non-profit 
professional society. The members are 
From federal state, local govemments 
and private sector businesses. 


there is the pressure to keep prices 
down to prevent customers from 
switching to` the competition. 
Finally, there is the flood of low-cost 
imports attracted by the strong dol- 
lar. 

The NB report also offers a pre- 
diction on the final 1997 GDP 
growth for nine different regions of 
the country and peers into the crystal 
ball for an economic projection for 
1998. In the Middle Atlantic region, 
which includes New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvaina, the 1997 
estimate is 2.9 percent, while the 
1998 projection is 2.1 percent. 
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ihose agents for basic 
People drive around collecting phone 
numbers after looking at yard signs. 

n they have to go through a maze, 
calling all the agents. The agents all 
‘want to take their phone numbers, and 
the buyers often end up feeling harassed 
ànd sometimes intimidated by the entire 

rocess. 

Most people are grabbed by curb 
appeal. If they like what they see and 
like what they hear, then they'll call the 
agent. Even if the home isn’t particular- 
ly appealing from the outside, drive-by 
prospects will always tune in, if only out 
of curiosity. Because of that many buy- 
ers find the “right home” is actually one 
they would have driven past. 
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City News 6 


,Carlether Polk 
` Roy, educator 


By Avery Grant 
LON G 
BRANCH—Dr 
Carlether Polk Roy, 
EdD., 71, died sud-| | 
denly of a heart attack! 
on January 20, 1998. 
“A retired educator, 
“she was last Dr. Roy 
“employed by the 
"Long Branch Board of Education, and 
Zin 1985, was selected as the 1985-86 
District Teacher of the Year. She was 
known for her committment and 
resolve to make sure that her students 
* did their best in pursuit of educational 
E A 


Dr. Roy, daughter of the late, 
Millington fis Lela Polk, was bom in 
“Georgia in 1926. She spent her early 
years in Lake Charles, La, and had 
lived in the Long Branch area for over 
thirty years. She attended Leland State 
‘College, Scotlandville, La, where she 

received her Bachelor of Arts degree. 

“She continued her education at Fisk 

“University, Columbia University. 
Howard University, receiving a Masters 
of Arts Degree from New York 
University. She received her Doctorate 

3Degree in Education from Rutgers 

" University in 1991 

* Honorable Norma H. Johnson, 
Chief Judge, United States District 
Court, District of Columbia, remarked, 

have known Carlether all my life and 
she was very important to me, although 

“ while growing up in Lake Charles, I 

à wanted to hate her sometimes, when 

t my mother would say, ‘why can’t you 

> be a lady like her: 

Claude A. Liggins, one of her third 


‘grade students in Lake Charles, and 
¥ now lives in Los Angeles, spoke of her 
Sas a woman who taught them what 
pride was, in the days when many had 
“She would just 


‘ttle to be proud of. 


ery 

* because she instilled that in me.” 
Dr. Roy was very active in the 
® chapel as choir member and Sunday 

School teacher) in community activities 
b with the Long Branch Public Library 
* and the Monmouth County Business 
wand Professional Women’s Council, 
4 Inc., and was a member of Kappa Delta 
+ Pi, the Honor Society in Education, and 
3 Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. Her husband, 
«John died in 1974, and she is survived 
i-by one brother, Lieutenant Colonel 
% (U.S. Army, retired)Anthony J. Polk, 
2% Manasas Va. and one sister, Willie May 
3 Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 


Kings vision of justice: Rooted in the Bible 


By David J. Lull 


As we celebrate the life of the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, we 
remember how important the Bible 
was to him, and how deeply his vision 
of racial justice is rooted in the Judeo- 
Christian heritage. It was the Bible 
that led him to choose the more excel- 
lent way of love and nonviolent 
protest over hatred despair and vio- 
lence. 

Dr. King often pointed out that it 
was Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount that 
inspired the “dignified social action” 
of the civil rights movement. His 
notion of “creative suffering”—borne 


by civil rights activists who endured 
persecution and police brutality— 
came from his Christian faith in the 
redemptive suffering of Jesus. 

Dr. King dreamed of a day when 
America lives up to its creed, when all 
people sit together at one table, and 
when freedom and justice reign. His 
famous “I have a dream” speech 
reaches its highest point with echoes 
of the prophet Isaish: “I have a dream 
that one day every valley shall be 
exalted, every hill and mountain shall 
be made low...and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together.” 

In the words of the prophet 


Micha, he hoped that one day all per- 
sons elected to public office will “do 
justice, love, kindness, and walk 
humbly. with (their) God.” His hope 
for an end was rooted in Isaiah's 
vision that people will “Beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks.” Biblical 
promises of “peace on earth and good- 
will toward all” were Dr. King’s anti- 
dote to despair. 

To critics who accused him of 
being an extremist, Dr. King said that 
he stood in a long line of extremist, 
including the prophet Amos, Jesus, 
the apostle Paul, the Protestant 
reformer Martin Luther, Thomas 


Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. For 
Dr. King, the question was what kind 
of extremists we will be—extremist 
for hate or for love, for injustice or for 
justice, for evil or for goodness. 

Dr. King’s commitment to the 
Bible as his primary source book was 
nourished in his childhood when 
Bible stories told around the dinner 
table held the king children in awe. 
Those stories sustained him until the 
end of his life. 


Davis Lull is the director of the 
Bible Translation and Utilization 
Program of the National Concil of the 
Churches of Christ in the US 


Long Branch 
church plans 
for the 21st 
Century 


By Avery Grant 


LONG — BRANCH—Trinity 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
recently sponsored a kickoff banquet 
to launch its Vision 2000, its plan for 
the 21st Century. 

“Our church has been here over 
110 years and it is time to expand,” 
said Rev. Howard L. Grant, pastor, 

“to add to our worshipping and to ful- 
fill the needs of the whole person, 


gram to enhance the interior and exte- 
rior of the church edifice, to include 
the addition of an educational wing; 
to increase church programs, such as 
the ently initiated Computer 
Learning Center; and “most impor- 
tantly, to continue to serve as a light- 
house in the community sending forth 
its beacon of love, friendship and fel- 
lowship.” 

“We want to build the multipur- 
pose wing to establish the programs, 
because the community needs them, 
and the scriptures call for us serve,” 
said Rev, Grant, 

Trinity AME Church was first 
organized in 1873, by Rev. W. 
Rodgers, Fair Haven, but his effort 
was short-lived. In 1880 the church 


Girisa. with Gieiesisanceehelght 
founders. The ground was purchased, 
August 10, 1880, by Rev. T. McCant 
Stewart, who laid the cornerstone, 
assisted by members of the Dutch 


Reverend Howard Grant, pastor 
of Trinity AME Church, stands in 
fromt of his church, where a 
major expansion is planned to 
meet the challenges of the 21st 
Century. 
Reformed Church. 
Over the 118 years, with major 
improvements, the edifice has 
become very attractive and inspira- 
tional as a place of worship. Through 
the efforts of a member, Joan Minor, 
Trinity AME Church was designated 
a National Historic Site in-1980. 
Speaking of Vision 2000, Rev. 
Grant said that the Bible gave him the 
vision, and that it is now time to act. 
Even though in the early planning 
stage, Vision 2000 has generate much 
excitement in the congregation, and 
Vivian Martin, a committee member, 
said, “It is hoped and certainly prayed 
that this Vision 2000 project will 
mark a renewal and rededication of 
Trinity’s members to face the chal- 
lenge of the years ahead.” 


Naked to the physical eye 


By Michael A. Grant, J.D. 


The mind’s invisibility is the rea- 
son that most people never master it. 
Most of us are Missourians at heart: 
“We believe it when we see it.” This 
need for verification runs smack into 
its own argument when you think 
about the existence or non-existence 


BPE can! feel cite CEN 
your skin, but you cannot see the 
wind itself al likewise, those 


are left in a di when they try 


to explain electricity. Again, you can 
see or feel its effects, but you cannot 
see electricity. 

Suffice it to say that some of the 
most powerful phenomena known to 
mankind are naked to the physical 
eye. Our minds fall into this catego- 
ry. And, yet, every great thinker in 
both Eastern and Western traditions 
agrees that the power of the human 
mind is without limits and seems 
capable of doing virtually anything, 
once it is focused and charged with 
an intensity of purpose. 

e encourage leaders of compa- 


nies to first create a vision that gives 
the organization direction and then to 
build a culture of values that respects 
the dignity of each worker and 
empowers employees to unleash their 
minds’ incredible creative energies 
for the benefit of all. 

We encourage a constant ex- 
change of information between man- 


but compounded stress levels. In 
addition, when those in authority 
attempt to crush the self-esteem of 
line employees, they make it mathe- 
matically impossible for the worker 
to give his or her best. The worker’s 
energy becomes bifurcated: one-half 
is used to resurrect his or her esteem, 


and worker/associ- 
ates (i.e., projections, gross receipts, 
expenditures, bonuses, etc.) so as to 
create trust in and ownership of the 
company. Where trust and ownership 
are the norms in an organization, 
members of the organization are 
inspired to want to give their best. 

We encourage everyone with 
managerial or supervisory responsi- 
bilities to listen empathetically to 
line employees—especially about 
ways of doing their jobs more effi- 
ciently. I believe genius resides clos- 
er to the work being done. 

We compare and contrast power 
and influence. Clearly, influence pre- 
vails as the most effective means of 


the other to produce mediocre work. 
The ppers pay 
a high price for their trips. 

And, finally, we set goals that are 
monitored daily and celebrated with 
praise and/or recognition. 

If you are a teache?, a preacher, a 
parent, a student or just a human 
being who wants to improve your 
human relations, I hope that some of 
the lessons being taught inside cor- 
porate America will prove to be ben- 
eficial to you. Who knows, maybe 
one day you will open your own 
business and realize that how you 
treat your employees will determine 
whether you will fail abysmally or 
succeed magnificently. If you never 
open a business, these corporate 


getting ) 
effort from employees. Influence 
averts ego—wars that lead to nothing 


if heeded—are 
to make you a better person. 
God bless! 


The solutio 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


Writer, educator and publisher 
Hake R. Madubuti wrote, “The Negro 
must stop trying to be like the 


American Express Credit Card, uni- 
versialy accepted, We Blacks must 
seek a of ourselves, not 


seek acceptance outside the race. 

One of the greatest blunders we 
make both individually and as a peo- 
ple is seeking validation, acceptance 
and approval outside of ourselves. We 
have become so outer directed we 
don’t know who we are or what our 
true aptitudes, capabilities and capac- 
ities are. We spend too much time 
attempting to either live up to or 
down to the expectations, stereotypes 
or pe ands of others. What about 
rity and authenticity to one’s 


ng in i 
the divine plan for our li 
even know there is a Divine Plan for 
your life or for black people? Did you 
even believe that the Creator and 
Lord of the universe cares enough or 
knows intimately enough about you 
to envision greatness, success, fulfill- 
ment and joy for your life? 

As a result of our attempting to 


be, do and have things that are not 
good for us, in our best interest or that 
run counter to the natural order-it is 
extremely un-natural to attempt to be 
something you are not—we bring 
psychic, mental and emotional trau- 
ma, pain and frustration upon our- 
selves. 

Africans forcibly brought to this 
hemisphere were deliberately and 
sadistically debased, stripped of their 
cultural identity, world view, spiritual 
orientation, social patterns and way of 
life. Despite our ancestors’ noble 
attempts to resist and retain their 
humanity, we have been turned into 
cruel caricatures of what we were. 
Our ancestors thought the way to 
lessen the torture and dehumanization 
was to acquiesce to the demands of 
the slave owners and overseers. In 
short, we abandoned who we were to 
seek acceptance, approval and valida- 
tion from the very people who were 
relentlessly and viciously abusing us. 
Studies of child abuse show this very 
same phenomena. In an attempt to 
curry favor and lessen the potential of 
future abuse, the child will cleave to 
and embrace the one abusing them. 

If we are ever to extricate our- 
selves from the traumatic psychic, 
mental and emotional legacy of the 
slavery experience, we must seek val- 
idation, acceptance and approval for 


. 
and from ourselves. It is clear we will 
never get it from anyone else. We 
must turn within and stop measuring 
ourselves against our adversaries. We 
must begin to accept our physical fea- 
tures as naturally beautiful, we must 
love who we are and realize who we 
are is part of the divine order crafted 
in wisdom by infinite intelligence. 
We must begin to think for ourselves, 
redefine ourselves in the light of his- 
torical truth and begin to refocus on 
truth rather than lies and distortions. 
In an abusive situation the abuser tor- 
ments us not because of anything 
we’ ve done; but because of their psy- 
chopathy. It is insane 


Speaker gives 5 R’s to King 
observers at YMCA breakfast 


The winners of the Monmouth County YMCA Memorial Breakfast 
Essay Winners are, from left, Maxine Sabrin, Freehold, Alexis 
Grescham, Freehold, Joey Ambong, Red Bank, and Davita Hundley, 
Red Bank. Each read their winning essays about meaning of Dr. King’s 
message, and received a certificate of recognition at the breakfast in 


the Fort Monmouth Offiers’ Club. 
by Avery Grant 


FORT MONMOUTH— Rev. 
Rochelle B. Hendricks, associate min- 
ister, Grant Memorial AME Church, 
Trenton, gave a lesson in the 5 R’s for 
realizing Dr. Martin Buther King Jr.'s 
dream to the attendees of the Ninth 
Annual Monmouth County YMCA 
King Memorial Breakfast at the Fort 
Monmouth Officers’ Club. 

“Dr. King raised the conscious- 
ness of all of us,” the speaker stressed 
“all” to emphasize the inclusiveness, 
“but he also threw down the gaunt- 
let.” In order to realize his dream she 
said that we all must Repent, Recall, 
Reclaim: Renew, and Respond. 

“We must repent of the stuff we 
live with everyday, our comfort zone 
with business as usual, and the ease 
with which we have a 
materialism of Amer ev 
Hendricks: said: -She urged: that: we 


pted the 


from front page 


American® Artists” through February 
28th beginning at 3 p.m. from the South 
Wing Entrance. For info, call 973-596- 
613 


NEWARK—Atrica meets America, an 
art exhibit of works by African artists will 
be on display at the African Globe 
TheatreWorks, in Newark Symphony 
Hall. For more info, call. 973-624-1584. 


EAST ORANGE—African face painting, 
Waldo the Clown and Story telling for 
youth will be held from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
at the Black United Fund. For more info, 
call 973-676-5293, ext. 17. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


PLAINFIELD—A course, “African 
American Family Trees’, will be dis- 
cussed by Lucius Bowser, who will tell 
you how to locate vital records and the 
value of oral history in your search. This 
will take place from 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
in the United National Community 
Education Center. For more info, call 
908-756-5000. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR—'imperatives of 
the Legacy” by the Honorable Adelaide 
Sanford will be presented at noon in the 
Student Center Ballroom at Montclair 
State University. Admission is free and 
‘open to the public. For more info, call 
973-655-4333. 


WAYNE—"Bob Marley Day? will feature 
West Indian cuisine and music by the 
Exodus Steele Band in the student cen- 
ter ballroom from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Black United Fund. For more info, call 
973-720-2966. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


EAST ORANGE—Activities and an 
adventurous learning experience for 
kids will be held from 6. to 8 p.m. at the 
Black United Fund. They will also take a 
look into the lives of the past Buffalo 


to attempt to reason with or appease a 
psychopath. The best you can do is 
fight back or get away from him or 
her as soon as possible. 

The Bible wisely addresses this, 
“Envy not the oppressor and choose 
none of his ways.” Proverbs 3:31. 

The only way we, our families 
and our communities will ever experi- 
ence healing and wholeness is for us 
to validate ourselves by tuming with- 
in, discovering and demonstrating our 
genius and being who God created us 
to be. Anything less than our best and 
fullest efforts is an insult and an 
affront to the Creator, our ancestors, 
our contemporaries and our progeny! 


boys. For more info, call 
a ea ext. 17. 


NEW YORK—The History Channel fea- 
tures, “Abolitionists and the 
Underground Railroad” at 9 a.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


recall that all americans are a people 
born out of little of nothing, but 
believing that we could be something. 
She recited the inscription on the 
Statute of Liberty that beckoned all 


the world’s downtrodden, saying, 
“This is America, and we must recall 


ion of 
Thai eea Reva enacts Mirec ii ha 
we must say “yes” to something, and 
not limit our by prop 


because, “in this room there is the 
capacity to change the world if we 
believe.” 


Renew our faith and love for 
America and for each other, she 
urged, and then,”Respond, by doing 
what we can do, often that is a small 
miniscule job that nobody sees or 
knows about, but each must commit 
with passion and consistency to real- 
ize his dream 


NEWARK—"The Legacy, Celebrating 
African American Heroes through 
Dance” honors Langston Hughes, Duke 
Ellington and Harriet Tubman through 
music and dance beginning at 2 p.m. in 
the Billy Johnson Auditorium of The 
Newark Museum. For more info, call 
973-596-6550. 


PLAINFIELD—A Black Heritage month 
craft show will be held from 8 a.m. to. 8 
p.m. at the United Presbyterian Church. 
For more info, call 908-769-1894 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


EAST ORANGE—Youth Coalition 
meeting about the 1998 Million Youth 
March will be held from 4 p.m. to 6:30 
p.m. at the Black United Fund. For more 
info, call 973-676-5283, ext. 17. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


NEWARK—African Storytelling and 
Face Painting will be held at the Newark 
Museum from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. For more 
info, call 973-596-6637. 


UPPER MONTCLAIR—"Africa the 
Continent: An Educational Exhibit” by 
Dr. Sandra Lewis will be presented at 
12:00 p.m. in the Student Center 
Ballroom at Montclair State University, 
For more info, call 973-655-4333. 
EDISON—'Slavery: Black Resistance 
and Struggle,” lecture by Sam 
Anderson, will be presented at 11 a.m. 
in room 319, College Center, Middlesex 
County College. For more info, call 732- 
906-2566. 


NEW YORK—The History Channel fea- 
tures “Black Georgetown Remem- 
bered" at 9 a.m. 


EAST ORANGE—Black issues/black 
churches/black unity: an open discus- 
sion for community citizens to talk about 
the issue concerning them and their 
neighborhood. Keynote speaker is Rev. 
McKinney. This will be held from 6 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. For more info, call 973-676- 
5283, ext. 17. 


NEW YORK—The History Channel fea- 
tures “African Burial Ground”, a four- 
part mini-series focusing on 


Dr. Leonard 
Jeffries to 
speak at First 
Mount Zion 


NEWARK—One-of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on the subject of 
African-American History, Dr. Leonard 
Jeffries, a professor at the City College 
of New York, will be the guest speaker 
for a special black history program at 
First Mount Zion Baptist eae on 

unday, February 8 at II a. 
church is located at 186-190 Tintas 
Street, in Newark’s Ironbound section. 

First Mount Zion Is pastored by Dr. 
L. Ronald Durham, and holds the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest standing 
black built Baptist church in the state, 
built in 1878. 

Lis fitting that the nation’s leadinį 
authority on the subject of black history, 
will be our special guest,” says Pastor 
Durham. “The spirit’s of our ancestor’s 
will no doubt shout for joy as we cele- 
brate their legacy, and tremendous sacri- 
fice,” Dr. Durham stated. 

‘The program is entitled “300 Men 
in Black”, and the church is inviting all 
who wish to worship with them on that 
day to a feast of traditional African 
American Food after the service is over. 
All men and boys are being asked to 
wear black that day. 


Bethel Bapti: 
Church 
presents 
Attallah Shabazz 
February 7, 1998 


topic 
‘Facing a New Millennium’ 
Call (908) 233-4250 for info 
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Black History Month 
Calendar 


Manhattan's Burial Ground at 9 a.m. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


NEWARK—A Celebration: African 
American Storytelling in Art and Music 
will be held from 1 to 4 p.m. in The 
Newark Museum. For more info, call 
973-596-6550. 


NEWARK—Paul Robeson: A Play With 
Music, by Philip Hayes Dean will be 
performed at 2 p.m. in the Billy Johnson 
Auditorium, The Newark Museum. For 
more info, call 973-596-6550. 


‘SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


NEWARK—The nurturing, positive 
impact of community will be addressed 
in a symposium entitled: “The Other 
Mother: Community Empowerment of 
African American Women in the Arts” at 

m. in the Bily Johnson 
actor, The Newark Museum. For 
more info, call 973-596-6550. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


UPPER MONTCLAIR—The Lessons 
and Legacy of African American 
Heritage,” by Dr. Maulana Karenga will 
be presented at noon in the Student 
Center Ballrooms at Montclair State 
University. Admission is free and open 
to the public. For more info, call 973- 
655-4333. 


NEWARK—"Voices of the Folk’-the 
highly inspiring and entertaining musical 
ensemble—will perform a special week- 
day concert at 2 p.m. in the Billy 
Johnson Auditorium, The Newark 
Museum. For more info, call 973-596- 
6550. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


NEWARK—Experience the thrilling 
story of Harriet Tubman—the Moses of 
her people, who led more than 300 
slaves to freedom on the Underground 
Railroad-in “Freedom Train’, a musical 
for children and adults will begin at 3:00 
p.m. in the Billy Johnson Auditorium, 
The Newark Museum. For more info, 
call 973-596-6550. 


He who gives you the diameter of your 
knowledge prescribes the circumference of 


your activities 


—The Hon. Louis Farrakhan! 


HE 
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Health 
Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


TEANECK—Support Group for 
Prostate Cancer patients now at Holy 
Name Hospital. The group will meet at 
7:30 p.m. in the hospital's Community 
Health Services Building. For more 
info, call 201-837-1850. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—A new breast- 
feeding support group will meet the 
first and third Wednesdays of each 
month at Robert Wood Johnson 
University Hospital from 12:15 p.m. 

30 p.m. For more info, call 732- Bor. 
8820. 


LIVINGSTON—A blood drive will be 
held from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. at the St. 
Barnabas Medical Center. For more 
info, call 1-800-BLOOD NJ. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


WESTFIELD—The Nationa! Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County is offering a two-day 
workshop from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
Group Counseling techniques. For 
more info, call 908-233-8810. 


PARSIPPANY—The NJ Division of the 
American Cancer Society has a toll 
free line, 1-800-ACS-2345. This free 
service offers cancer patients, their 
families, etc. with up-to-date nation- 
wide information about cancer. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


EAST ORANGE—A blood drive will 
be held from 10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
the Black United Fund. | For more info, 
call 1-800-BLOOD NJ. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
NEWARK—A od Ee will be held 


from 12 p.m. at St. James 
Hospital. For ae ‘nfo, call 1-800. 


BLOOD NJ. 


Random 
drug testing: 
protects our 
children 


By: Robert E. Boose, Ed.D., 
Executive Director 


New Jersey School Boards 
‘Association Drug use severely 
impedes a child’s ability to learn. it 
endangers children’s health and safe- 
ty. It fuins lives. Local school boards 


¿ need the means to combat the prob- 


Jem. 

‘On this, most people would 
‘agree, but when school board mem- 
bers voted at the New Jersey School 
Boards Association’s semi-annual 
meeting in November to support ran- 
dom drug testing of all students, it 
seemed to catch many people unpre- 

red. 


Some people praised the dele- 
gates for taking a stand. Others con- 
demned them for going too far, and, 
inevitably, there were a few who com- 
pletely misunderstood the delegates’ 
intent. To clear up any misconcep- 
tions, let me first explain what the 
NJSBA action did not mean. 

The state’s local school boards do 
not want to line up every one of New 
Jersey's 1.2 million public school stu- 
dents and force them to submit to uri- 
nalysis. Nor are they operating under 
the presumption that all students are 
guilty of drug use until proven other- 


wise. 

What the NJSBA delegates voted 
to support is school districts’ ability 
to administer random drug tests when 
faced with serious and documentable 
drug problems. The vote reflects their 
recognition of just how serious the 
drug problem is. (For example, one 
delegate related a story of a 5th grad- 
er dying of an overdose.) During 
debate on the issue, it became clear 
that the delegates were motivated by 
their obligation to ensure school chil- 
dren’s health and safety. 

NISBA’s new policy will enable 
it to submit legal arguments on behalf 
of local school boards whose random 
drug testing policies are challenged in 
court. In addition, the Association can 
now throw its support behind legisla- 
tive proposals that explicitly autho- 
rize schools to conduct such testing. 

The notion that districts must 
demonstrate a “special need” for such 
policies is critical to understanding 
the board members’ action. If the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling is to be any 
guide, they would likely have to 
demonstrate that they tried other ways 
to combat the problem, and failed. 

‘Approximately eight New Jersey 
districts have random drug testing 
policies for student athletes. NISBA 
does not foresee its recent vote lead- 
ing to a sudden surge in this number. 
At the same time, however, our 
Association wants school districts 
facing a drug problem to have an 
effective option to help ensure the 
health and safety of their children. 


Robert E. Boose, Ed.D is 
Executive Director New Jersey 
School Boards Association 


Thousands of babies born 


ATLANTA—-Each day around 
the world, 1,000 mothers give birth to 
babies infected with HIV, the virus 
that causes AIDS. Most come from 
poor, developing countries. These 
women, who are infected themselves, 
have no real prevention options that 
can help keep them from passing the 
virus to their unborn children. As a 
result, many African countries and 
others in the developing world are 
watching as 20 years of progress that 
has been made in reducing the number 
of children who die during infancy 
and childhood is virtually wiped out. 

This global tragedy is in direct 
contrast with the situation in the 
United States and other industrialized 
nations. In the United States, the num- 
ber of infants and children with AIDS 
who are born to HIV-infected mothers 
has been nearly cut in half in recent 
years. This is because a research pro- 


ject in the United States and France, 
which ended in 1994 showed that it is 


Because of all these barriers to 
implementing the U.S. regimen in 
ing countries, and 


possible-with a lengthy, 
regimen of the drug AZT-to reduce 
the number of mothers who pass HIV 
to their infants during pregnancy and 
child birth by almost two-thirds. 

Government and public health 
officials in this country then moved 
very fast to make sure that pregnant 
women routinely have the chance to 
be tested so they will know if they are 
infected with HIV and, importantly, 
that this AZT drug regimen—we will 
call it the U.S. regimen—is routinely 
made available to HIV-infected preg- 
nant women. The ability to be routine- 
ly counseled and offered HIV testing 
and to have the U.S. regimen made 
available is now the “standard of care” 
for HIV-infected pregnant women in 
this country and in other industrialized 
nations. 


American Heart Association 
funds research projects 


NORTH BRUNSWICK— 
Thanks to the generosity of the New 
Jersey public and the commitment of 
the American Heart Association to 
research, the battle against cardio- 
vascular disease, New Jersey's No. 1 
killer continues today in laboratories 
in Piscataway, Princeton, Newark, 
New Brunswick, Browns Mills, 
Camden, Livingston, Stratford, and 
other parts of New Jersey. In con- 
junction with its 50th anniversary as 
‘a voluntary health agency and the 
year-long celebration of 50 years of 
funding research and finding 
answers, the American Heart 
Association recently announced its 
New Jersey research awards for the 
current fiscal year. Approximately 
45 projects totaling more than $1.1 
million are being funded by the 
American Heart Association, New 
Jersey Affiliate. 

Research grant awards include: 

*Eight projects at Princeton 
University totaling $164,250; 

*Eight projects at UMDNJ New 
Jersey Medical School in Newark 
totaling $232,830; 

*Eight projects at UMDNJ 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
School in Piscataway totaling 


* Six projects at UMDNJ Robert 
Wood Johnson Medical School in 
New Brunswick totaling $149,250; 

* Three projects at the UMDNJ 
School of Osteopathic Medicine in 
Stratford totaling $98,671; 

* Three projects at Rutgers 
University New Brunswick/ Piscat- 
away totaling $64,920; 

* Two projects at Deborah Heart 
& Lung Center/Deborah Research 


New ‘800’ 


Institute in Browns Mills totaling 
$60,050; 
* Two projects at UMDNJ 


Robert Wood — Johnson/Cooper 
Hospital in Camden totaling 
$65,956; 


+ A project at St. Barnabas 
Medical Center in Livingston for 
$33,000 and, 

+ A project at William Paterson 
College In Wayne for $9,214. 

The American Heart Association 
believes that basic research is the 
starting point for all medical 
advances. During the past 50 years, 
American Heart Association-funded 
research has given us lifesaving 
breakthroughs such as open heart 
surgery, microsurgery, the pacemak- 
er; heart valve replacement, identifi- 
cation of cholesterol as a risk factor, 
drug treatment for high blood pres- 
sure and congestive heart failure, 
identification of the harmful effects 
of smoking and environmental 
tobacco smoke on heart disease, 
coronary bypass surgery; cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation or CPR; and 
many others. 

The challenge is to continue that 
progress. While the “healthy heart 
milestones” have been numerous, 
and countless lives saved, heart dis- 
ease and stroke remain the country’s 
and New Jersey's No. | and No. 3 
killers. Close to 30,000 people in 
New Jersey die each year from heart 
disease and stroke, and too many 
people continue to face restricted 
lives because of heart attagk, stroke 
or other cardiovascular /diseases. 
The commitment to research must 
continue and even increase. 


number 


for KidCare program 


TRENTON—Under the state’s new 
hospital funding plan, $47.6 million has 
been appropriated to create the New 
Jersey “KidCare” program, a subsidized 
health care initiative that will provide 
coverage for uninsured New Jersey chil- 
dren. Assemblywoman Nia H. Gill is 
urging all parents to call KidCare’s new 
toll-free information number 1-800- 
701-0710. 

“This toll-free number will help 
parents get important eligibility infor- 
mation and spread the word about health 
care services to many children.” “It's 
critical that parents are kept well 
informed so they can take the necessary 
steps to safeguard the health of their 
children.” said Gill. 

Children who are eligible to partici- 


pate in the program will include cover- 
age for well-child visits, preventive 
medicine, hospitalization, physician 
care, laboratory. testing, prescription- 
drugs and other health-care services. 

Under the KidCare program, fami- 
lies with incomes below 150 percent of 
the poverty level will not be required to 
pay co-payments. For children in fami- 
lies with incomes between 150 percent 
and 200 percent of poverty level, a small 
monthly premium will be required. 

Residents with touch-tone tele- 
phone service may call 1-800-701- 
0710, toll free, to inquire more about 
income eligibility and other program 
information. The automated system is 
available 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 


State of the art care 


for diabetic 


UNION—Diabetic patients often 
suffer from foot ulcers, a major health 
problem affecting 800,000 people 
each year. For those who suffer from 
this problem, a new technology has 
been introduced at Union Hospital, an 
affiliate of the Saint Barnabas Health 
Care System. Through the use of 
Dermagraft, a cultured graft of human 
skin, the treatment of these types of 
wounds is being redefined. 
Dermagraft is neonatal skin 
which is cultured invitro on an 
absorbable mesh. The tissue secretes 
human collagen, growth factors and 
proteins which result in an active der- 
mal tissue. Dermagraft is placed on 
the diabetic foot ulcer in addition to 
standard care. Because Dermagraft 
contains living dermal cells, it may 


foot ulcers 


the surface. In the initial study. the tis- 
sue was applied to the wound once or 
twice a week and the results were 
very promising. 

he results in this study show a 
50 percent faster recovery rate than 
previous treatment of diabetic foot 
ulcers,” explained Joel Lerner, 
D.P.M., a Podiatrist at Union Hospital 
who is participating in the study. 

The results of the study were 
released by the Advanced Tissue 
Sciences, a tissue engineering compa- 
ny which utilizes its technology for 
repair and transplantation purposes. 
“This new procedure can aid the mil- 
lions of diabetic foot ulcer sufferers in 
the community. and offer new hope to 
those with chronic pain,” said Dr. 
Lerner. 


public health officials from the United 
States, Europe and developing coun- 
tries met to agree about ways we 
could work together to identify solu- 
tions to mother-to-infant HIV trans- 
mission in the developing world. 
These studies have been going as 
planned in many developing countries 
for a few years now. The Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) and National Institutes of 
Health (NIH)-two U.S. government 
agencies-are collaborating with sever- 
al foreign countries to help them con- 
duct the studies. However, this effort 
is not without criticism. Most of the 
arguments have to do with the 
research design called placebo con- 
trolled trials. What this means is that 
the studies are designed to give some 


with HIV 


of the pregnant women 
inactive pills instead of AZT 

Critics of this research believe 
that all of the women in the studies 
should be given some amount of AZT. 
Unfortunately, it’s not that easy. There 
is no way to determine whether or not 
the drug is safe for use in developing 
ies if all women in the studies 
ive AZT. And no one in good 
conscience wants to recommend 
widespread use of any regimen of 
AZT without being sure that it is safe 
for pregnant women. In addition, we 
don’t yet know if the short course reg- 
imen will be of any benefit. 


bos or 


Dr. Helene Gayle is director of 
CDC's National Center for HIV, STD 
and TD prevention. 


Sit up straight; 
avoid backaches 


Minimum only $1,000. 
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ISELIN—If your back aches, poor posture may be one of the reasons. 
Here's a tip from the Arthritis Foundation: When sitting, keep your upper 
back straight and shoulders relaxed. Keep stomach muscles pulled in, and 
maintain the proper curve in your lower back. A small cushion behind the 
lower back may help. Back pain is one of the most common health prob- 
lems in America. It can be a symptom of arthritis or many other conditions. 
For a free brochure about back pain, contact the Arthritis Foundation, New 
Jersey Chapter, at, 732-283-4300 or 609-482-0600 
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Blacks 

receive less 
health care 
than whites 


NEW YORK—A recent study 
from the Federal Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention reports that 


ically die about six or seven years earli- 
er than whites. 

While other minority groups suffer 
from some diseases more than blacks, 
for decades blacks have suffered higher 
death rates from diabetes-related deaths, 
all forms of cancer, heart disease, stroke 
and tuberculosis. 

Limited education, violence, and 
addiction are partly to blame for the dis- 
parity in the quality of health between 
blacks and whites, but health system 
analysts are finding growing evidence 
that race, discrimination and social and 
cultural factors influence the care peo- 
ple receive . 

Research has shown slight, appar- 
ently genetic, predisposition among 
blacks for prostate cancer, sickle cell 
anemia and underweight births, but the 
major disparities are more from atti- 
tudes toward the races and unequal care 
than they are from inherent differences 
among races. 

Experts say that the growth of man- 
aged care has little effect. Bailus Walker, 
health policy director for the Joint 
Center for Political and Economic 
Studies, which focuses on African— 
Americans said, “The more we hear 
about the problems in the health care 
delivery system and managed care, the 
more the issues of minorities stand out.” 

Dr. Donald M Berwick, a pediatri- 
cian and member of President Clinton's 
commission on health care quality says 
closing the gi gp by equalizing services is 
not enough. not the quality of 
access. I's the quality of result we 


This is because in hospitals and 
clinics, blacks often receive worse care 
than whites. Sara Resenbaum, director 
of the Center for Health Policy Research 
at George Washington University illus- 
trates the disparity. “When you take 
black and white Americans and exactly 
the same situation like being hospital- 
ized for a heart attack and having the 
same insurance, the chance that the 
black patient will get the advanced care 
is much less than it is for the white 
patient. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


NEW YORK—African Festival: 
Drumming and Dances of Ghana - 
ODADAA! will be performed 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Space. For more info, call 
212-545-7536. 


WOODBRIDGE—The All Seasons 
Chamber Players will perform a spe- 
cial program of chamber music enti- 
tied “All Seasons Greetings” in the his- 
toric Barron Arts Center at 8 p.m. For 
more info, call 732-634-0413. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


NEW YORK—African Festival: 
Sounds of Nubia will be performed at 

p.m. at Symphony Space. For more 
info, call 212-545-7536. 


NEW YORK—The Skatalites will per- 
form at 8:45 p.m. and 11:45 p.m. at 
The Knitting Factory. For more info, 
call 212-603-3950. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


NEWARK—Sounds of Portugal will be 
peor ot Ud Novak Walesa 

:30 p.m. For more info, call 1-800- 
ALLEGRO. 


NEW YORK—The String Trio of New 
York, the chamber jazz ensemble 
brings their blend of jazz classics to 
the Walter Reade Theater as part of 
Great Performers at Lincoln Center's 
“Sunday Mornings at 11” one-hour 
concert with coffee series. For more 
info, call 212-633-7700. 


CLINTON—The Magellan String 
Quartet will perform at the Hunterdon 
Museum of Art at 3 p.m. For more info, 
call 908-735-8415. 


WAYNE—Mike Stern brings his excit- 
ing blend of bebop and contemporary 
guitar styles to the Shea Center stage. 
For more info, call 973-720-2371 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


PRINCETON—Cassandra Wilson, 
jazz vocalist will perform at the 
McCarter Theatre Center for the 
Performing Arts at 8 p.m. For more 
info, call 609-683-9100, ext.6166 
NEWARK—Jazz legend, Chick 
Corea, will make his debut at the NJ 
Performing Arts Center at 8 p.m. For 
more info, call 1-800-255-3476. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


NEWARK—Spirituals, gospel, blues, 
and jazz will be performed at the NJ 
Performing Arts Center at 7 p.m. For 
more info, call 973-642-0404 


NEWARK—Return to the Source per- 
forms at 7:00 p.m. at the NJ 
Performing Arts Center's Victoria 
Theater. For more info, call 1-888-GO- 
NJPAC. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


SOMERVILLE—The Dirty Dozen will 

m 8 p.m. at The Theater at 
Raritan Valley Community College. 
For more info, call 908-725-3420. 


SUNDAY—FEBRUARY 15 


MAPLEWOOD—The “Walden Trip", 
Brahms - Quarter in C Minor for piano 
and strings will perform at Prospect 
Presbyterian Church at 3:30 p.m. and 
8 p.m. For more info, call 973-762- 
8486. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


NEW BRUNSWICK—'To Kill a 
Mockingbird” will be performed at 
Barron Arts Theater Party 6 p.m. at 
the George Street Playhouse. For 
more info, call 732-634-0413. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 8 


NEWARK—A tribute to George 
Walker in celebration of his 75th birth- 
day. This diamond jubilee will be held 
1:30 p.m. at The Newark Museum. For 
more info, call 1-800-ALLEGRO. 


FRIDAY, MAY 8 


NEWPORT NEWS—Ella Fitzgerald's 
hometown of Newport News pays trib- 
ute to her legacy in jazz during a 2- 
day celebration of performances by 
internationally acclaimed artists at the 
Christopher Newport University at 7 
p.m. For more info, call 757-664-6492. 


SATURDAY, MAY 9 


VIRGINIA BEACH—A Multicutural 
Festival, a two-day celebration of 
“Harnfbny in Diversity” will be held at 
the 24th Street Park through May 10th 
from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. For more info, 
call 757-664-6492. 


NEWPORT NEWS—Ella Fitzgerald's 
hometown of Newport News pays trib- 
ute to her legacy in jazz during a 2- 
day celebration of performances by 
internationally acclaimed artists at the 
Christopher Newport University at 4 
p.m. and 8 p.m. For more info, call 
757-664-6492 


SUNDAY, MAY 10 


VIRGINIA BEACH—Gladys Knight 
and the Virginia Symphony will per- 
form at the GTE Amphitheater 7:30 
p.m. For more info, call 757-664-6490. 


Advertise your parties, 
show, and other events in 
DAY 


Call 908- 754- 3400 


Clifton Powell 
By Pat Kramer 


For Clifton Powell, an actor with a 
broad background in improvisation, 
his role as the mercenary Mason in 
Hollywood Pictures’ action/thriller 
“Deep Rising,” was a stellar opportuni- 
6) for No show o ors 

A prolific actor, Powell has been 
honing his craft since he got his first 
taste of performing in the 10th grade 
while attending the Workshop for 
Careers in the Arts, where actors 
including Debbie Allen taught young 


Rosewood and a Valentine's Day i with Ruby Dee 


and Ossie Davis. 


The hour-long documentary Rosewood Reborn chron- 
icles the true story of the all-black Florida town that per- 
ished under attack of white neighboring avengers. WBGO 
Jazz 88.3 FM broadcasts the award- winning Public Radio 


] programming. 


nner city kids dance long 

‘| before the hit television series 

‘| “Fame” brought it to the 
American public. During that 
summer, Powell decided 
rather than being a basketball 
star, he wanted to become an 
actor. 
In 1986, Newark-based 


He appeared in such series 
as “Equal Justice, “A Tour of 
“Murder, She Wrote,” and 
oc.” The latter was a turning point in 
career and paved the way for guest- 
starring roles on other programs such 
as “New York Undercover,” “Touched 
By An Angel,” “NYPD Blue,” “In the 
Heat of the Night” and recurring roles 
on “South Central” and “Sinbad.” 
Television work led to film roles, 
including “Dead Presidents.” In the lat- 
ter Hughes Brothers film he was cast as 
Cutty, a pimp/hustler who serves as the 
antagonist to the film's main character 
Anthony Curtis (Larenz Tate). 
n, “Deep Rising,” Powell plays 


Clifton Powell 
focuses on doing 
jgood work 


Mason, who is part of a crew of mod- 
em-day pirates. Stealthy and mean, the 
marauders head for the luxury liner 
Argonautica, anchored in a remote area 
in the South China Sea. Once on board, 
they discover they are bait for terrify- 
ing sea creatures, 

Calling this film the biggest, most 
significant job in his career, Powell 
says that he hopes that it will introduce 
him to wider audiences and open more 
doors for him as an actor, Looking 
back on how far he’s come, he says, “I 
take a lot of pride in my work and I 
take it very seriously. One of the key 
things I did early in my career is I stud- 
ied and prepared very hard. 

While his success is, in part, due to 
his hard work, he notes that were it not 
for the support he received all along 
from family and friends, he might not 
have made it. 

With the amount of traveling 
requited in the business, Powell says 
he doesn’t always get to see the people 
he cares most about: his wife and chil- 
drei 


n. 

And while he is now widely recog- 
nized when out in public, Powell says 
he doesn’t really focus on being a star. 
“I focus on doing good work.” With his 
success as icing on the cake, he says 
he’s just happy that he's getting to do 
what he loves. 


WBGO Rosewood documentary and 
Valentine’s special hosted by Davis and Dee 


NEWARK— 
WBGO Jazz 88.3 
FM celebrates testimonies from 
Black History James Earl Jones 
Month this from its beginnin 


February with a vivors successfull 
special line-up of 
and Ossie Davis 
These include a celebration of Va 


aie on the 


town program on Sunday, February 8 at 1 
Valentine features love songs from the 1920s-1990's, 


International program on Friday, February 6, 6-7 p.m. The 
distressing story of false accusations artd injustice includes 


survivors and participants. Narrated by 

s, the program tracks the fateful event 
ig in 1923 to 70 years later when two sur- 
ly filed suit against the state of Florida. 


One of America’s most inseparable couples, Ruby Dee 


team up to host My Funny Valentine, a 
lentine’s Day with classic American love 


songs and romantic poetry. WBGO presents this hour-long 


.m. My Funny 


including Duke Ellington’s /'m Beginning to See the Light, 


Valentine. In thei 
20th-century, Am 


George Gershwin’s Lady Be Good, Thelonious Monk's 
Ruby, My Dear and of course Rogers and Hart's My Funny 


ir narration, Dee and Davis intertwine 
rerican love poetry written by Langston 


Parkway 


% gl 
D 


Go 4 blocks 
Ge can 008.769.5826 


. e.e. cummings, Nikki Giovanni, 
Alice Walker and Audre Lourde. 
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Asondra Hun 
By Zoe Zai-Benet 


“No matter how much interest, 
time and energy I devote to media 
training, reading or planning special 
events, my heart never veers too far 
away from the reason why I got into 
the entertainment business—I simply 
love to write,” says City News’ new 
arts and entertainment columnist 
Asondra R. Hunter. “Sharing ideas, 
edifying my peers and enlightening 
readers gives me an untangible piece 
of satisfaction,” adds the Jersey City 
resident. 

Raised by two hard-working par- 
ents, Claire and Willie Hunter, 
Asondra, a university of Washington 
graduate, learned the importance of 
pursuing her artistic aspirations from 
an early age. Eager to translate her 
ideas to peers in the middle class 
Tacoma, Washington neighborhood in 
which she was raised, through back- 
yard theatre performances the wide- 
eyed child was able to put her notions 
into motion. 

Athletic prowess obviously runs 
in the family. Asondra’s uncle, foot- 
ball great Ahmad Rashad, is a sports- 
caster for NBC and the host for the 
popular television show, Inside 
Stuff”. Her younger brother David is 
an accomplished golfer and her 
cousin, Micheal Moore, is a profes- 
sional baseball player. “I'd be remiss 
if I didn’t take a second to mention 
my father’s role in my life,” she 
reflects back to the days when she and 
Pops played catch in the park, “He 
worked for the City of Tacoma after 
serving twenty years in the Army. 
He’s now deceased, but I'd like to 
thank him for being the first one to 
teach me how to swing a bat. Dad's 
undoubtedly proud of me toda 
because although he dabbled in poet- 
ry, he never pursued his writing pro- 
fessionally. He did, however, instill 
positive work ethics in my brother 
and I So, stopping short of my goals, 
occupational or otherwise, would be 
unthinkable.” 

Asondra has written for and still 
contributes to many national Nae 
zines and newspape! The 
Village Voice, Second: The East 
Coast Rocker, The Aquarian Weekly, 
Launch, Upscale, Today's Black 
Woman, Good Love, Manhattan 
Resident, Estylo, New York Latino, 


Welcome Fe ties 


ter 


ean “Puffy” Combs is just one of 
the ae Asondra Hunter has 
covered. 
Jersey Jounal Curio, BRE, Spice, 
Word Up, Black Elegance, Silhouette, 
One World, Black Beat, Belle, The 
Source, DJ Times and Rap Pages. 
Last year she did an additional report- 
ing on her late but not forgotten friend 
Christopher “Biggie Smalls” Wallace 
for Spin, wrote a feature on Whitney 
Houston for New Jersey Monthly, a 
cover story on Brandy for Creative 
Designer, and a KRS ONE. feature for 
Time Out New York. Furthermore, 
she is the Features Editor at Large for 
Signature Bride magazine. 
Journalism is the National 
Association of Black Journalists’ 
member’s career choice, but meeting 
new people is her hobby. This avoca- 
tion has taken her to Germany, Spain, 
France, Tobago, Jamaica, Canada, 
and The Bahamas. “I love to travel,” 
she confesses. “I’m going to Ocho 
Rios next week to see my friend 
LaVerne Perry and her husband reaf- 
firm their marriage vows. After that, 
it’s back to the daily grind. Keeping in 
touch with publicists about what's 
going on in television, film and music 
and making sure I’m at all the impor- 
tant special events, One thing’s for 
sure, I'll keep City News readers in 
mind when I’m on the prowl for inter- 
esting news bits and scintillating 
scoop. The Huntress always’ serves 
good dish!” 


Cassandra 
Wilson and 
McCoy 
Tyner at 
NJPAC 


NEWARK— In a musical summit 
meeting of two of the brightest stars of 
miray. jazz, vocalist Cassandra 
Wilson with special guest the McCoy 
Tyner Trio (McCoy Tyner, piano; 
Avery Sharp, bass; Aaron Scott, 
drums) will perform in a double bill of 
reinvented jazz. Wilson, the premier 
female jazz vocalist whose 1996 
genre-busting Blue Note CD Blue 
Moon Daughter garnered resounding 
critical and commercial acclaim, pre- 
sents pieces from her latest CD New 
Moon Daughter. Renowned contem- 
porary acoustic pianist and composer 
McCoy Tyner will perform wit his 
trio. The concert will take place on 
Saturday, February 14 at 8pm at 
NJPAC’s Prudential Hall. 

For ticket information call 1-888- 


GO-NJPAC. 


Dael Orlandersmith in 


McCoy Tyner 


Cassandra Wilson 


Wedding-Showers 
Christenings 
Corporate Functions-Meetings 
Affordable Rates 


Park 


111 East Front Street 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Banquet Hall Rental 


Plaza 


Telephone 
(908)469-7932 
Fax (908)469-7520 


CASSANDRA WILSON 


with Special Guest OLU DARA 
An evening of “reinvented standards” 


With a voice like liquefied 
amber, Cassandra Wilson 


THREE VIEWS 


Langston Hughes, the Poet Laureate of the 
Harlem Renaissance, wrote of love, home 
and what it meant to be a part of this nation 
but still be an outsider. Gary Edison and 
pianist Vince DiMura join powerful words, 


THE GIMMICK 


“Unique, extraordinary 
and authentic... an 


is indisputably the most 


important jazz vocalist 
to emerge in the last 
decade — heir to the 
great tradition of 
Billie Holiday, 
Sarah Vaughan 
and Ella Fitzgerald. 


Thursday, 
February 12 
8pm 


Sponsored by 


609.683.8000 


www.mccarter.org 


music and dramatic narrative 


exceptional voice in 
the American 


theater.” — Glenn Close 
A vivid and moving 
account of a childhood 
friendship put to the test 
by the “gimmicks” of 
inner city survival. 
10 PERFORMANCES ONLY! 
February 19 - March 1 


Recommended for 
mature audiences 


Sponsored by 


gan 


Ages 5 and Up 


PEKING ACROBATS 


Hoop Diving! Plate Spinning! Bowl 
Balancing! Pole Climbing! Lion Dancing! 
Direct from the Peoples Republic of 
China, this hand-selected troupe presents 
an unforgettable performance in the spririt 
ofa Chinese camival. 


Tuesday, 
February 24 


8pm 


McCarter Theatre 


91 University Place, Princeton 
Å Funding has been provided by the New Jersey State Council on the Arts/Dept. of State 


FEBRUARY 4 - FEBRUARY 10, 1998 


Crry News 9 


Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Leg 


a FOR PROPOSALS 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICES 


The Housing Authority of the Town of Morristown is 
seeking - mult-disciplined architectural and engineer- 
ing firm (AVE) to provide professional services for the 
implementation of work items included in the 
Comprehensive Grant Program (CGP) as follows: 
1. NJ23-1, NJ23-2, and NJ23-3 - replacement of 
underground water and heat distribution lines. Budget 
‘amount: $625,000 
2. NJ23-1 (8 buildings) - replacement of roots, win- 
dows, siding and gutters. Budget amount: $250,000 
3. NJ23-2 (4 buildings) - replacement of windows, sid- 
ing and gutters. Budget amount: $100,000 

-2 - upgrade heating and domestic hot water 
boilers. Budget amount $50,000 
5, NJ23-5 - AE feasibility study on converting effi- 
ciency apartments to one (1) bedroom apartments. 
€. NJ23-6 -Total roof replacement. Budget amount: 
$200,00. 
Interested VE firms are invited to contact Christopher 
Martin, Modernization Director, at 1-973-292-4140 if 
there are any questions on construction intent. 
Specifications can be obtained at the Administrative 
Offices of the Morristown Housing Authority, 31 Early 
Street, Morristown, NJ during regular business hours 
or can be mailed by calling - 973-538-6343. 
‘Two (2) copies of proposal must be submitted no later 
than 3:00 p.m, on February 13, 1998. 


David Gardner 
Executive Director 


ral Notice 


Classified/Legals 


‘at properties which the CRDA may acquire in 
fhe Gry of Ataris Ciy Nd 


If awarded a contract your company/irm will be 


Le 


located at 1014 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, NJ. 
Copies of the Request for Proposals will be distributed 
at the mandatory conference. 


Taed ameh w PL. 1975, 
ct =. 17:27) (Law Against Discrimination 
in Public yee 


If the firm to which the contract is awarded is not 


canes a e Business Enterprise (“MBE”) or a 
ned Business Enterprise ("WBE"), certified 


the CRDA 
by 4:00 p.m. on Monday, February 23, 1998. No faxed 
proposals will be accepted. 

Questions are to be directed to: 


Commerce, 
then the contract wil require a subcontract set-aside 


faith efforts as required in NJAC. 17: 
(12A:10A- 43), must be met if the firm is not already 
an MBE or WBE. Applications 


$91.00 


gal Notice 


eligibility as an MBE or WBE may be 
New Jersey Department of Commerce's Set- Aside 

and Certification Office, 20 West State Street, CN 835, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625-0835, 609-984-9834. 

A mandatory pre-bid conference will be held at 3:00 
p.m. on Friday, February 6, 1998 at CRDA’s offices 
located at 1014 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, NJ. 
Copies of the Request for Proposals will be distributed 
at the mandatory confe 

Proposals will be required to be received by the CRDA 
VAD a Marry, Febery 25, $005 No faxed 
proposals will be accept 


Questions are to be directed to: 


directed to the 


George W. Jones 
Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
1014 Atlantic Avenue 
Atlantic City, NJ 08401 
609-347-0500 

$104.00 


ADVERTISEMENT 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


REAL ESTATE TITLE SERVICES 
ON AN AS-NEEDED BASIS. 


The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
(CRDA) is seeking proposals from qualified title insur- 
for fpei imole nêriosa ar 
to properties which the 
CRDA may acquire in te iy of Atlantic City, NJ. 


if awarded a contract your company/firm will be 
required to comply with the requirements of PL. 1975, 
c. 127 (NJAC. 17:27) (Law Against Discrimination in 
Public Contracts). 


‘A mandatory pre-bid conference will be held at 10:00 
a.m. on Thursday, February 5, 1986 at CRDA's offices, 
located at 1014 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, N. 
Comana Pat e Proerd ai dsvbuted 
at the mandatory cor 


ADVER 


ADVERTISEMENT 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSULTING SERVICES 


The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
(CRDA) is seeking proposals from qualified environ- 
mental consulting firms for work as required by CRDA 
(A) to provide site assessment reports as to the envi- 
ronmental condition of properties which the CRDA 
may acquire, (B) to provide oversight of remediation 
work which may be’ required at those properties and 
provide remedial action reports, and (C) to provide 
general consultation on environmental issue 


If awarded a contract, your companyffirm will be 
required to comply with the requirements of PL. 1975, 
¢. 127 (NJAC. 17:27) (Law Against Discrimination in 
Public Contracts) 


If the firm to which the contract is awarded is not 
already a Minority Business Enterprise ("MBE") or a 
Woman-owned Business Enterprise ("WBE"), certified 
as such by the New Jersey Department of Commerce, 
then the contract will require a subcontract set-aside 
for such an MBE or WBE. Set-aside goals, or good 
faith efforts as required in NJA.C.17:14-4.3 
(12A:10A- 4.3), must be met if the firm is not already 
an MBE or WBE. Applications and questions regard- 


ng eligibility as an MBE 
New Jersey Department of Commerce's Set- Aside 
and Certification Office; 20 West State Street, CN 835, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625-0835, 609-984-9834, 


pre-bid conference will be held at 1:00 
a ‘on Pidan, February 6, 1998 at CRDA's offices 
located at 1014 Atlantic Avenue, ‘Atria City, NJ. 
Copies of the Request for Proposals will be distributed 
at the mandatory conference. 

Proposals will be required to be received by the CRDA 
by 4:00 p.m. on Monday, February 23, 1998. No faxed 
proposals will be accepted. 


Questions are to be directed to: 
Daniel J. Saul 
Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 


1014 Allantic Avenue 
Atlantic: City, NJ 08401 
609-347-0500 


$110.50 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


CRDA 
by 4:00 p.m. on Monday, February 23, 1998. No faxed 
proposals will be accepted. 


FROM MBE FIRMS FOR Questions are to be directed to: 
Daniel J. Saul 
A JS ABA’ T Casino Development Authority 


The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
(CRDA) is seeking proposals from qualified asbestos 
abatement firms for work as required by CRDA to pro- 
vide asbestos abatement for properties throughout 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


if awarded a contract your company/firm will be 


require to comply wiin in requirments ot PI- 1975, 
127 (N.J.A.C. 17:27) (Law Against Discrimination in 
Public Contacts). 


This will be a mandatory set-aside contract for award 
to an MBE firm. To be eligible you must be certified by 
the State of New Jersey Department of Commerce & 
Economic Development, as a Minority Business 
Enterprise. 

A pre-bid conference will be held at 10:00 
am. on Friday, February 6, 1998 at CRDA'S offices 
located at 1014 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, NJ. 
Copies of the Request for Proposals will be distributed 
at the mandatory conference 

pee ecb: ed received by the CRDA 
by 4:00 p.m. on Monday, February 23, 1998. No faxed 
proposals will be accepted. 

Questions are to be directed to: 


Charles Emanuel 

Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
1014 Atlantic Avenue 

Atlantic City, NJ 08401 


$84.50 


1014 Atlantic Avenue 
Atlantic City, NJ 08401 


work is not construction management. 
if awarded a contract your companyifirm will be 
required to comply with the requirements of PL. 1975, 
c. 127 (NJAC. 17:27) (Law Against Discrimination in 
Public Contracts). 

‘mandatory pre-bid conference will be held at 2:00 
p.m. on Thursday, February 5, 1998 at CRDA's offices 
located at 1014 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, NJ 
Copies of the Request for Proposals will be distributed 
at the mandatory conference. 

Proposals willbe required to be received by the CRDA 
by 400 pm. on Monday. February 23, 1998. No faxed 
proposals will be accepte 

Questions are to be directed to: 


Kenneth Reese 
Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
1014 Atlantic Avenue 
Atlantic City, NJ 0840 
609-347-0500 

$84.50 


Les 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


al Notice 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Under the terms of the “Open Public Meetings Act” PL. 
1975 C. 231, there will be a Special Meeting Monday, 
February 9, 1998, 7:00 pm., in the Freeholders’ 
Meeting Room, Sixth floor, County Administration 
Building, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

FOR THE PURPOSE: Public Hearing and Final 
‘Adoption of Bond Ordinance No, 462-98. 

BY ORDER OF THE UNION COUNTY BOARD OF 
CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS, 


M. Elizabeth Genievich 
Clerk of the Board 


$31.20 


ADVERTISEMENT 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
ENVIRONMENTAL REMEDIATION 

SERVICE: 


‘The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
(CRDA) is seeking proposals from qualified environ- 
mental remediation firms for work as required by 
CRDA to provide services to remove aboveground and 
underground tanks and to provide soil remediation 


ADVERTISEMENT 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
FROM MBE OR WBE FIRMS FOR 
ASBESTOS INSPECTIONS, 
OVERSIGHT & CONSULTATION 


The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
(CRDA) is seeking proposals from qualified asbestos 
Consulting firms for work as required by CRDA to pro- 
vide inspections to identify asbestos-containing mate- 
rial, oversight of asbestos removal, and asbestos con- 
sultation, for properties throughout Atlantic City, N.J. 


it awarded a contract your company/firm will be 
required to comply with the requirements of PL. 1975, 
c. 127 (N. J.A.C. 17:27) (Law Against Discrimination in 
Public Contracts). 
This will be a mandatory set-aside contract for award 
to an MBE or WBE firm To be eligible you must be oër- 
tified by the State of Ne 
ere & Economic Devel 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
AUDIT SERVICES 


The Asbury Park Housing Authority of the Gity of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey (the "PHA’), is requesting 
proposals from qualified firms to droves 
financial books and records for the twelve (12) month 
period ending March 31, 1998. The audit will be con- 
ducted according to the requirements of the Single 
Audit Act of 1984, OMB Circular A-133 such other 


Development or the State of New Jersey. 
Proposals must be made on the proposal format avail- 
le from the PHA. Interested parties can obtain a pro- 
posal format by calling (732) 774-2660 X913. 
Proposals should be received in an original and seven 
copies, not later than 10 a.m., February 27, 1998, at 
the following address and clearly marked “Auditor 
Search.” 


Asbury Park Housing Authority 
1000 1/2 Third Ave. 


LEGAL NOTICE 
ESSEX COUNTY BOARD OF TAXATION 
110 SOUTH GROVE STREET, EAST ORANGE, N.J. 
Please take notice that the Essex County Board of 
Taxation has cancelled the Thursday, February 5, 
1998 monthly board meeting. The next board meeting 
will take place on Thursday, March 5, 1998 at 9:30 
am. 
George F. Librizzi, Tax Administrator 


$20.08 


609-347-0500 Asbury Park, NJ 07712 
$7020 
Attention: “Auditor Search” 
ADVERTISEMENT ra 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISAL 
SERVICES 
ON AN AS - NEEDED BASIS 
The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
(CRDA) is seeking proposals from qualified real estate 
appraisers for real estate appraisal services as 
required by CRDA related to properties which the 
CDRA may acquire in the City of Atlantic City, NJ. 
warded a contract. your companyfirm will be 
roared to comply with the requirements of PL. 1975, 
127 (NJ.A.C. 17:27) (Law Against Discrimination in 
Punic Contracts 
A mi re-bid conference will be held at 11:00 
a.m. on Thursday, February 5, 1998 at CRDA's offices 
located at 1014 Atlante “Avenue, Atlantic City, 
Copies ofthe Request tdr Proposals wil be cstbted 
at the mandatory confere’ 
Proposals will be required to be received by the CRDA 
by 4:00 pm. on Monday Fabruary 23, 1998. No axed 
proposals will be accept 
Questions are tobe directed to: 


Daniel J. Saul 

Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
1014 Atlantic Avenue 

Atlantic City, NJ 08401 

609-347-0500 


$74.10 


REQUEST fear aac 
GENERAL LEGAL COUNSEL 


The Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park is 
seeking proposals from attorneys or law firms to serve 
as the Authority's General Legal Counsel for the peri- 
‘od commencing April 1, 1998 and terminating March 


Jersey and must not be under sanction from HUD. 


Parties interested in submitting a proposal in response 
e RFP, should contact the Executive Director's 
office at (732) 774-2660 x913, between the hours of 
00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. weekdays and request a 
detailed RFP, which will more fully state the require- 
ments of the proposal. Proposals must be received by 
10:00 a.m., February 27, 1998, in order to be consid- 
ered. 


CLAUDIA A. SWEENEY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$48.10 


ADVERTISEMENT 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 


CONSTRUCTION MONITORING 
SERVICES 
INCLUDING ON-SITE INSPECTION 
ON AN AS-NEEDED BASIS. 


The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 
(CRDA) is seeking proposals from qualified construc- 
tion monitoring firms for construction project monitor- 


Business Enterprise or a Woman-owned Business 
Enterprise. 

A pre-bid conference will be held at 9:00 
a.m. on Friday, February 6, 1998 at CRDA's offices 


CLASSIFIED 


HELP WANTED 
INTERNAL AUDITOR 


‘The New Jersey Highway Authority, which operates 
the Garden State Parkway, has an exciting opportuni- 
ty available for an Internal Auditor to perform opera- 
tional and financial audits in a multi-faceted organiza- 
tion. The ideal candidate should have a Bachelor's 


al and interpersonal skills. PC proficiency in a 
Microsoft Office environment is a plus. Send resume 
with cover letter and salary requirements by 2/13/98 
to: 
NJ Highway Authority 
P.O. Box 5050 
Woodbridge, NJ 07095-5050 
‘Attn: Human Resources 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ing accepted for 
Personnels examination 
entry level law enforcement titles, including Municipal 
Police Officer. 


Applications are now beir 
Jersey Department 


Applications can be picked up at the Clark Police 
Department 24 hours a day, at the Business 
Administrators office in Town Hall, 430 Westfield 
‘Avenue, or at the Clark Public Library during normal 
business hours. The last date for filing applications is 

January 31. Applicants must be a minimum of 18 
years of age and no more than 35 at the time of filing. 


Aa ia i pa poations ste open for Poon Oripar in 

rk Township. Clark Township seeks to attract quai- 
fed applicants regardless of race, Clerk Township is 
an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


SYSTEM ENGINEER 


The New Jersey Highway Authority is seeking an indi- 


Vicia jo A poemon of Salain Engresr The Pett 
will prepare request specifications 
ion and intel- 


tnd plans for systems sed tl cole 


on internal committees and project teams to analyze, 
investigate and implement new systems and improve 
existing systems. 


‘The position requires a Bachelors degree in Electrical 


moutere, fiber “opis_soremoboation | technsiogy 
for Intel andor Motor 


macro nguage 
CPUs, ‘Graphical User Interface used in Windows and 


ot to etlacively communica, both orally end wing 
‘and must be able to read, interpret and revise 


must forward cover letter, resume and salary require- 
ments by 2/13/98 to: 


New Jersey Highway Authority 
PO Box 5050 
Woodbridge, NJ 07095-5050 
‘Attn: Human Resources 


EOE 
**GRAPHIC DESIGNER™ 
Must know QuarkXpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms 
‘and have two years experience working 
with Newspaper layout. 

Send resume to: 

News Personnel 


PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


‘opment of properties in the City of Atlantic City, NJ. 
This work involves collection and review of contract 
documentation, verification of invoices, progress 
reporting, etc. for CRDA as a construction lender; this 


units of Section 8 vouchers and approx. 100 portables. 
Applicants must have at least 5 years experience in 
public administration, pubic finance, realty or similar 
professional employment. Candidate must either pos: 

Sess oF within one yay obtain PHM cerifcation or 


cations skiis, naa meal ability, ability to deal 
effectively with staff, residents and support organiza- 
tions. Other requirements include strong supervisory 

ly with 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
FEE ACCOUNTING SERVICES 


The Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park is 
seeking proposals for Fee Accounting for its Low- 
income Housing Program, Existing Housing 
Certificates Program, Moderate Rehabilitation 
1. Voucher Program, Modernization Program, 
and Public Housing Drug Elimination Program for the 
period April 1, 1998 and terminating March 3l, 1999. 


Parties interested in submitting proposals in response 
to the RFP shouid contact the Executive Directors 
office at (732) 774- 2660 X913, between the hours of 
9:00 am. and 5:00 ys and request a 
detailed RFP, which will more fully state the require- 
ments of the proposal. Proposals must be received by 
10:00 a.m., February 27, 1998 in order to be consid- 
ered. 


CLAUDIA A. SWEENEY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$48.10 


ASSIFIEDS 


**Graphic Designer 

Must know QuarkXpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms 
and have two years experience work- 

ing with Newspaper layout. 
Send resume to: 
City News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


*Photographer** 


be substituted for two years experience. Salary com- 
matauria wih a Send letter of interest, 
uirements, and history for 


February 20, 1998 to: 


Needham, MA 02192 
(781) 449-1960 


PUBLISHING INTERN 
Immediate opening 
ail majors for 3 available internships. College 


lent writing editing, computer and 
Duties will also include filing, mailing and light office 
‘work. Opportunity for paid employment during summer 


Plainfield, NJ 07060 


togi wanted to 
cover eae arok New Jersey. 
Reimbursed for travel expenses. 


It’s easy to 
advertise your 
classifieds and 

legals in 
* CITY NEWS 
call 
908-754-3400 
Deadline for 
ad copy is 

Thursday 

12 noon 
reserve your 


space 


EX 
5-SPEED 
FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Must be responsible. Developing not 
necessary. We supply film. Willing to 1 BEDROOM 
work with new photograpli Sy 
Send resume and preferred Gane deli 915 
lelivery routes K 
hours to: etl g gs 
City News Personnel available PLEASANT VIEW 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 GANDENG 
262 CARLTON AVE. 
Teacher, educator OPEN 7DAYS 9:30- 
wanted New Jersey 5 e 
To write and edit a 4-page, monthly 732-91 8. 
j> Call -968-6348 
fae Rit a ta aan peau 
ye eaching experi ‘ i Gas, A/C. 
preferably grades 6 and up. Send resume (908) 754-2400 Free Swim Club for 
to: Y Teacher's Guide, P.O. Box 191, now eee 
i 7 Equal Housing 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 ‘Onportuni 


City News 10 


LOCAL 


February 4-February 10, 1998 


Local Briefs 


Local social club honor 
member by contributing $60,000 
to education 


ENGLEWOOD—The Englewood 
Social Club recently celebrated its 30th 
Anniversary by honoring its only active 
and distinguished founding member, Mr. 
Whittie English, Jr. at the Club’s formal 
Annual Cocktail Party and Dinner 
dance. More than 350 guests attended 
the event. 

‘Asa tribute to the honoree, the orga- 
nization will donate $60,000 to The Col- 
lege Fund/UNCF to assist economically 
disadvantaged students meet their edu- 
cational needs. 

English resides in Teaneck with his 
wife Lavina. He is presently CEO of 
English Realty Associates which has 
been in business for 46 years. He served 
as an Army Signal Corp officer during 
World War II and trained with the all 
Black 99th Tuskegee Pursuit Squadron 
known as the “Tuskegee Airmen.” His 
many affiliations include the Bergen 
County Housing Authority where he 
served as Commission and Chairmen; 
Board membership of the Bergen Coun- 
ty Urban League and is an active mem- 
ber of the N A.A.CP. 

While social activity is a primary 
focus of the Englewood Social Club, it 
has made philanthropic gifts to many 
worthy causes including, Meharry Med- 
ical College, Sloan Kettering Institute, 
N. P Legal Defense Fund, Shaw 
University, Tuskegee Institute, Boys 
Club of New York, The Englewood 
Infant-Senior Sharing Project and the 
NAACP. 

This second contribution to The 
College Fund/UNCF in four years 
stresses the Club's focus on the place- 
ment of education at the top of its com- 
mitment li 


Muhlenberg School of 
Nursing receives scholarship 
grants from corporate 
community 


PLAINFIELD—Muhlenberg 
Regional Medical Center School of 
Nursing recently received scholarship 
grants from L.A. Dreyfus Company, in 
Edison, and First Union National Bank, 
in Summit. 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
LA. Dreyfus Company has awarded a 
grant to the school. The L.A. Dreyfus 
scholarship grant is subsidized by the 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company Foundation 
which seeks to support nursing educa- 
tion programs in schools throughout the 
country in! 
company's faci yfus, a 
wholly- sal ik aati 
go-based Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, 
has become a tremendous supporter of 
Muhlenberg’s School of Nursing as well 
as Muhlenberg Regional Medical Cen- 
ter,” said Judith Mathews, RN, Dean, 
Schools of Nursing and Allied Health. 
“We were honored to once again be cho- 
sen to receive this grant.” 


NHA to Begin construction for 100 new townhouse units 


NEWARK—The Newark Hous- 
ing Authority (NHA) recently contin- 
ued its aggressive program to increase 
the availability of quality, affordable 
housing in the city with the official 
construction start of a new, 100-unit 
scattered site townhouse development 
in a special ceremony at 15th Avenue 
and South 12th Street where 21 of the 
new units will be constructed. 

Newark Mayor Sharpe James, 
members of the Newark Municipal 
Council and representatives from the 
U.S. Department of Housing & Urban 
Development as well as business and 
community leaders were among those 
marking the occasion hosted by NHA 
Executive Director Harold Lucas and 
the NHA Board of Commissioners. 

“This groundbreaking represents 
the NHA’s continuing and unabated 
effort at improving public housing in 
Newark and contributing to the city’s 
growth,” said Lucas. “The construc- 
tion of this new development will 
afford more NHA families the oppor- 
tunity to enhance their quality of life. 
More specifically, these 100 units will 
provide residents with a decent place 


Mingo 
named to 
Freeholder 
board 


PLAINFIELD—The Union Coun- 
ty Democratic Committee recently 
selected Lewis Mingo, Jr. to fill one of 
two vacancies on the Union County 
Board of Chosen Freeholders in a spe- 
cial meeting. 

Mingo is a Plainfield resident and a 
data processing manager with NYNEX 
in New York City. The former aide to 
Assemblyman Jerry Green served on 
the Plainfield Area Youth Development 
Tennis Association board, the Plainfield 
Economic Development Council, the 
Planning Board and the Adult Educa- 
tion School Board. 

“It is an honor to have this opportu- 
nity to serve the people of Union Coun- 
ty,” Mingo said. “We have an extraordi- 
nary team in place and I can’t wait to get 
involved This Freeholder Board has 
done a great deal of important work and 
I hope to contribute to this growing tra- 
dition of excellence.” 

Union County Democratic Com- 
mittee Chairman Charlotte DeFilippo 
presided over 250 committee members 
representing 21 municipalities, who 
unanimously endorsed the candidacy of 
Mingo and Mary Ruotolo, who lives in 
Westfield. 


to live and raise their families and will 
engender in them a sense of pride in 
their new homes. 

“This project represents the sev- 
enth such development initiated by the 
NHA since 1993 and the construction 
of approximately 1,000 new scattered 
site townhouses located throughout 
the city,” Lucas continued. 

The development, known as NJ2- 
43, will be situated in Newark’s Cen- 
tral Ward. In addition to the 21 units 
‘on South 12th Street, there will be 19 
units on 15th Avenue and South 10th 
Street; and 23 units on 15th Avenue 
and South 11th Street. In addition, 14 
units will be located on 15th Avenue 
and South 13th Street; 23 units on Peat 
Street; and a community room will be 
built on 15th Avenue and South 14th 
Street. 

“The NHA is working vigorously 
to transform the face of public hous- 
ing in Newark, and our efforts are 
coming to fruition because of the 
strong support and collaboration that 
we have received from city officials, 
especially Mayor James, HUD and the 
business community,” said Mr. Lucas. 


Lewis Mingo, Jr. was recently elect- 
ed Union County Freeholder. 

“Tm thrilled that our party has Lou 
and Mary on board,” DeFilippo said. 
“Union County Democrats are proud of 
the quality candidates we have and 
these two outstanding individuals are no 
exceptions. Both stress teamwork and 
have exceptional sensitivity to taxpay- 
ers. I'm sure they will make outstanding 
Freeholders and serve the residents of 
Union County very well.” 

Ruotolo, a mother of three children, 
is the widow of Andrew K. Ruotolo, Jr. 
Ruotolo was a United States Attorney 
and served as Union County Prosecutor 
from 1991 until his death in 1995 at the 
age of 42 


Another great 
reason to Call on 
The Best! 


Great checking accounts, competitive 
savings rates and low loan rates, locations 
throughout the Garden State, and unparal- 
leled service; Investors Savings Bank has it 
all. And now we've added yet another rea- 


son for you to become a 
customer of one of the 
safest, strongest banks in 
New Jersey. 

The Best Telephone 
Information System. 

With this remark- 
able service, you'll 
have an incredible 
convenience at 
your fingertips. 
Simply by picking 


y 


/ 


ANE AY 
gf OR US, 


up a TouchTone™ phone and calling 
1-888-444-4466, you'll get up-to-date 
financial details on your Investors Savings’ 
passbook, checking, CD, IRA, and loan 
accounts; as well as current rates, office 
locations and hours. 3 

And it’s all completely free, 
including the phone call. 


For complete details 
on this exciting service — 
and all our great services 
— stop by or call the 
nearest office of 
Investors Savings Bank. 
Now more than ever, 
we're right on the 
button. 


Newark Mayor code) James, third from left, joins Ta Hou: a 
farold Lucas, fourth from left, NHA Commis: 


Authority Director 
left to right, Rolando Velazquex, Ida 


Clark, Gloria L. Cartwright ‘and ‘Con 


gressman Donald Payne at a ceremony which launched the NHA’s con- 


city’s Central Ward. 


He added that Bellemead Newark 
Development Corporation is the 
developer for the 100 townhouse 


uction of a 100-unit new scattered site townhouse development in the 


units. The cost of the development is 
$10.7 million. 


Independent schools get 


grants from 


NEWARK—Eight outstanding inde- 
pendent schools in Newark will receive 
grants totaling $230,000 from the Pruden- 
tial Foundation. These funds will provide 
operational support to the schools. 
Recipient schools include: The Chad 
School ($50,000), Children’s Academy 
($15,000), Link Community School 
($40.000), Newark Boys Chorus School 
0,000), St. Benedict's ae 


3 and United Aca 
(515,000). Each of these schools is ujique, 
but share the following characteristics: 

+ High student achievement as mea- 
sured in standarized test scores, gradua- 
tion rates, and college attendance; 

+ Annual tuition rates that are highly 
competitive, with many students recei 
ing special scholarship support; and 

* Service to deserving Newark youth 
who may not otherwise have access to 
such high quality innovative progranning, 

“These independent schools are bea- 
cons for educational excellence in 
Newark,” said Gabriella Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Prudential Foundation. “We 
applaud the tireless efforts of the school’s 
leaders, teachers and involved. parents. 
Their commitment to providing a nurtur- 
ing, supportive encironment coupled with 
rigorous acacemics is the formula for their 
students’ succes: 

he PAE vial Fondation has ten 
a long-term funder for many of these 


Prudential 


Gabriella Morris Coleman is president 
of the Prudential Foundation and vice 
president of the Community 


Resources unit of Prudential Insur- 
ance company of America. In these 


positions, she oversees Foundation 
grantmaking, which in 1996 awarded 
‘over $18 million in grants. 
schools. In 1996, the Foundation formal- 
ized its funding under the Prudential 
Newark Independent School Initiative to 
raise awareness for the tremendous role 
hes ollectively play in Newark. 
Prudential employees also serve as board 
members and volunteers to the schools. 
“While the Prudential Newark Inde- 
head Schools Initiative recognizes that 
s spacial funding needs that 
Sones from year to year, there is more 
that needs to be done. We hope that more 
individuals and businesses join in the 
partnership to keep these schools viable, 
added Coleman. 


Spelman 
President 
speaks to 
North Jersey 
students 


Dr. Johnnetta Cole 


NEWARK—North Jersey high 
school students were invited to attend a 
presentation at the New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) by one 
of the world’s 's most steadfast advocates 
for people of color and women, Dr, 
Johnnetta B. Cole. Dr. Cole presented 
her address on Monday, February 2 at 
10 a.m. The moming program began 
with a performance by the Plainfield 
High School Chorus and two soloists 
from Newark’s Arts High School- 
Ciara Henderson and Diana Hall. The 
Airforce ROTC Color Guard from East 
Orange High School will also partici 
pate in the program 

As a teacher and researcher in the 
areas of cultural anthropology and 
African American and women’s stud- 
ies, as well as a passionate community 
activist, Dr. Cole has established her 


self as a recognized voice on behalf of 
equality and self-enrichment. 
During Dr 


Cole’s presidency of 
one of two histori 
leges for women, 
became the first black coll 
receive a number one rating in U.S. 
News & World Report’s annual college 
issue. In 1997, Dr. Cole’s final year of 
leadership at Spelman, the College 
completed a major capital campai 


college or university. Textbooks writ- 
ten and edited by Dr. Cole are used in 
classrooms throughout America’s col- 
leges and universities. These include 
Conversations: “Straight Taik With 
America’s Sister President,” 1993, and 
st Dream: And Other 
1997, 
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McDonald’s® Presents 


4 Glory Days 


Inspiring Moments in Black History 


The Hellfighting 369th 
Bring Their Victory Home To Harlem. 


ays 


Feb 17, 1919. The streets of Harlem light 
up with pride as the Hellfighting 369th — the 
Black heroes of World War I — march up Fifth 

Avenue, home at last. From the streets and £ 
rooftops, thousands cheer as mothers, wives and | 
sweethearts rush to embrace their men. 
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